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New Inks from Rubber 


A Description of the Manufacture and a Discussion 
of the Applications of Heat Liquefied Rubber Inks 


By R. A. Crawford and Don B. Forman 


Research Laboratories, B. F. Goodrich Company 


HE attractiveness and durability of branding 

manufactured articles are important considera- 

tions in any program of merchandising. The 
manufacturer must rely upon brands for the identifica- 
tion of his products after months or years of use. 
Many interesting examples are afforded in relation to 
the fabrication of rubber goods. In this field, the 
durability of brands often requires special consideration 
because of the abrasive wear to which many rubber 
articles are subjected. 

However, it is not the purpose of this paper to 
discuss the development of branding rubber products. 
E. A. Sprigg (*) has recently reviewed this problem. 
In his discussion there was a brief description of the 
use of oil inks and one of the new Goodrich inks was 
included, although the latter was not described in 
detail. 

The serviceability of rubber in the printing trade 
has long been established, comprising such important 
units as press rollers, offset blankets, and printing 
plates. Even in the realm of inks the use of rubber 
is not new, since both rubber cements (*) and latex (*) 
have been employed for years. Several rubber deriva- 
tives have also been suggested as ink vehicles. Chlon- 
nated rubber (*) and reaction products of rubber with 


amphoteric halides (*) have found use where chemical 
resistance is required. Millar (°) claims to have pro- 
duced a gummy, plastic material by heating rubber and 
vegetable oils under pressure, and recommends its use 
as an ingredient in printing ink. 

For the past four years the important problems of 
developing satisfactory inks for branding rubber goods 
and for use with rubber printing plates have been under 
investigation by the Goodrich research staff. Although 
many materials were investigated as ink vehicles, none 
of them caused less rapid swelling and deterioration 
of rubber plates than the standard lithographic 
varnishes. It was then logically assumed that an ink 
vehicle made from rubber, containing no solvents, 
would probably cause less swelling of rubber plates 
than present commercial materials. Since crude rubber 
can be softened and liquefied under proper conditions 
at elevated temperatures and since its unsaturation 
can be controlled to a value equivalent to that of a 
drying oil, liquefied rubber, if properly prepared, should 
be a good drying ink vehicle. 

Inks of excellent quality were made with the new 
heat liquefied rubber. Swelling of plates was found to 
be considerably less than that caused by vegetable oil 
inks. Partial hydrogenation of the liquefied rubber 
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FIG. 1—Transfer labels after three years of service. 
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made by 


| Li wever, 
recently 


produced further improvement. 
proved rubber plate compounds 
Goodrich chemists have been highly 
action of oil inks, the need for special inks has _ be- 
come unnecessary 

Meanwhile, branding 
generally expensive and usually unsatis 
Printing processes could be applied only toa 
available inks would not pro 
However, inks 


methods in use for rubber 
goods were 
factory 
limited extent because 
duce an attractive and permanent label. 
made from heat 
excellent results and made possible the successful de 
velopment of the labelling technique described by E. A 
Sprigg ('). The 


as their uses, will now be 


manufacture of these inks, as well 


discussed. 


Liquid Rubber 


printing inks is prepared by sub 
jecting rubber to high temperatures (250°C. upward). 
The vehicle can be either from crude rubber 
vulcanized scrap. Cured inner tube 
having rubber content in 


Liquid rubber for 


made 
or from selected 
and pure 
excess of 70%, produce the best results (°). 

The apparatus consists of an oil-fired kettle equipped 
agitator and a condenser. The rubber is heated 


gum compounds, 


with an 
under carefully controlled conditions until desired con 
sistency is obtained. During the 
tillate is collected. By adding a mixture of this dis 
tillate, the viscosity (Stormer) and the specific gravity 
of the liquid rubber are brought to standard values. 


process some dis 





FIG. 2—Direct printing of inner tubes. 
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It is then tested in an ink made to a standard recipe. 
Occasionally, determinations of acidity and unsatura- 
tion are also made. 


Ink Manufacture 

The process of ink manufacture comprises three 
major operations: compounding, mixing and grinding. 
Compounding consists of weighing the ingredients in- 
dividually or in the form of masterbatches. The 
weighed batches are then intimately mixed mechani- 
cally or by hand, depending upon the size of the batch, 
and then transferred to a three-roll ink mill for grind- 
ing. Time of grinding depends upon the consistency 
of the ink and the roll adjustments. The number of 
passes received by a batch usually varies from four 
to eight. The just described apply to all ink 
recently developed in the Goodrich laboratories. 


processes 


Non-Drying or Vulcanizing Inks 


The unsatisfactory results in labeling rubber goods 
attained by the use of oil-base inks and rubber cements 


made desirable the development of an improved ma- 





FIG. 3—Branding of packings and belts. 


terial for this purpose. Rubber cements containing 
volatile solvents, though frequently characterized by 
poor coverage, generally produced good brands but 
were difficult to use because they dried on the printing 
equipment. Oil inks, although excellent 
printing properties, did not produce satisfactory labels. 
Whether applied by transfer label or direct printing, 
these brands even after the goods were vulcanized had 
poor resistance to smudging and abrasion. Further- 
more, transfer labels made with oil-base inks eventu- 
ally dried out and could not be used, although their 
life could prolonged by the use of anti-oxidants in 
the ink. Moreover, both cement and oil-base inks 
harden in their cans after frequent exposure, thus 
causing a large percentage of ink to be wasted. 

These difficulties were eliminated by the introduc- 
tion of liquid rubber inks, which made practical for 
se first time the application of permanent non-smudg- 

g labels by printing processes. The new inks handled 
well on the various printing presses. Transfer labels 
made from these inks have been stored as long as 
two years without becoming unserviceable. Vulcaniza- 
tion of the printed rubber articles produces solvent 
and smudge-proof brands, since vulcanizing ingre- 
dients migrate into the ink film. On a poundage basis, 


possessing 
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the inks go much further than those previously used 
because they do not dry out in the cans. Choice of 
color in the inks has depended upon dye and pigment 
stability towards vulcanization temperature. The out- 
standing colors have been black, orange, silver, and 
white. 

The inks may be applied to the rubber by direct 
printing or transfer labels. Consistency may be altered 
according to the requirements of individual printing 
Either rubber or metal type may be used. 
When the brands are printed directly (Fig. 2) on un- 
cured rubber, it is noted that subsequent dusting of 
the printed surface with soapstone, mica, or zinc 
stearate assure the prevention of offsetting in the 
mold. 

In addition to the printing of transfer labels (Fig. 
1), specific uses of this method include the labeling of 
inner tubes (Fig. 2), conveyor and transmission belts 
(Fig. 3), inflated toys, shoes ( Fig. 4), and tires. 


presses. 


Drying Inks 


The second classification of liquid rubber inks covers 
those that dry by oxidation at ordinary temperatures. 





FIG. 4—Design printing with liquid rubber ink. 
This shoe was printed before vulcanization. 


These inks are very similar to conventional oil-varnish 
inks. They possess the same excellent qualities as 
litho-varnish inks and exhibit a greater adhesion to 
rubber surfaces. Drying liquid rubber inks may be 
applied in the same manner as the non-drying inks, 
except that they are usually applied after vulcaniza- 
tion and, of course, are not suitable for transfer labels. 
The process of manufacture of these inks is identical 
with that previously described. 

Compounding is similar to that of the non-drying 
inks except for the addition of driers; of these, metal- 
lic oleates and linoleates have produced the best results. 
A wider variety of colors is available since the pigments 
do not have to stand vulcanization temperatures. 

The inks may be used to label directly any article 
previously mentioned. They are also being used to 
label or mark hose ( Fig. >), super heat packing ( Fig. 
3), balls, fan belts, V-belts, rubber bearings, battery 
boxes, and footwear ( Fig. 6). 

Liquid rubber inks have been particularly attractive 
to small users because they do not possess the pro- 
nounced skinning effect of litho-varnish inks, even 
though their drying rates approximate those of com- 
mercial half-tone or job inks. They also respond to 
press room reducers, show good coverage, distribute 


























































FIG. 5—Hose labels, printed after vulcanization. 


well on rolls, age satisfactorily, and produce good 

printed detail, Their chemical resistance has been 

found to be greater than that of ordinary oil inks. 
Fast Drying and Super Adhesion Inks 

The third type of ink is of the most recent origin 
at Goodrich. It was developed in order to meet the 
competition offered by fast drying inks, t.e., inks dry- 
ing by evaporation in a very short time. The vehicle 
( patent applied for) consists of thermoprene (7) 
blended with a drying liquid, 1.e., vegetable oils, litho- 
varnishes, and liquid rubber. The thermoprene is 
handled in the form of a solution. The choice of sol- 
vent for the thermoprene depends upon the drying rate 
desired. 

The inks are manufactured in a manner similar 
to the others. In most instances, the printing applica- 
tion is the same, except that rapid handling is usu- 
ally required. Drying may be accomplished by evapora- 
tion at room temperature or may be accelerated by ele- 
vating the temperature. 

Specific uses include the manufacture of miscel- 
laneous small labels to be attached to various articles, 





FIG. 6—Assortment of footwear labels. 
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and the direct labeling of garden hose ( Fig. 5), balls, 
V-belts, rubber-coated textiles, and hard rubber prod- 
ucts. While retaining the good qualities of the ordinary 
drying inks, inks of this third class exhibit greatly 
increased adhesion to rubber and a more flexible dry- 
ing range 

Limitations of the inks described are only of a 
minor character. Color has already been discussed. 
The ink films have sufficient flexibility to permit appli- 
cation on all rubber products except toy balloons. 
The odor of liquid rubber inks is different and some- 
what more penetrating than that of oil inks, but the 
dried films have no detectable odors. 

This paper has emphasized the use of rubber inks 
for printing on rubber surfaces, but it has been demon- 
strated that they can be used satisfactorily also on 
certain molded plastics, leather goods, parchment pa 
per, sheet metal, and certain kinds of paper applica- 
tions. The general paper field is not being over- 
looked 

Research work has been in progress for some time 
on the development of typographic and lithographic 
inks. The first two types of ink may be used on any 
of the common makes of printing presses, but the 
Inks have been 


third type requires special equipment. 
“built-to-order”’ 


compounded to operate on many 
presses designed ror sper ial purposes 

Finally, the new inks have solved many difficult 
branding or labeling problems; and in view of their 
wide range of application, many new and interesting 


uses are expected 
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Octyl Alcohol—Anti-Foaming Agent 


ECENT investigations by the Carbide and Carbon 

Chemicals Corporation, New York City, have 
indicated that correct concentration is essential for 
best results in using octyl alcohol to prevent foaming 
in many industrial operations. In one investigation it 
was determined that the maximum defoaming effect 
for latex was obtained with a concentration of octyl 
alcohol equal to its solubility in water—about 0.15% 
by weight at 25° C. Used as an anti-foaming agent 
for latex, octv! alcohol suppresses the foam without 
affecting coagulation 

For certain applications, it was found that the use 
of too high a concentration caused foaming instead of 
preventing it, this condition being quickly corrected 
when the concentration of octyl alcohol was reduced. 
The optimum anti-foam concentration was obtained 
when a saturated solution of octyl alcohol and water 
was formed, as mentioned above. 

Typical operations where foaming is undesirable 
include the lubri iting-o1l reclaiming process ; the 
manufacture of dyes, varnish inks, paint, alum, and 
beet sugar; formation of print solutions for textile 
printing ; operation of air conditioning units; produc 
tion of paper; grinding of dyestuffs; etc. wg in 
vestigations on the advantages of octyl alcohol as an 
anti-foaming agent for these various processes r 
been conducted by the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 


Corporation. Subsequent data will be released. 


prepared by reacting rubber with 
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Bead Form Carbon Black 


HE problem of dust control in rubber factories, 
particularly in tire plants, is one that has long 
occupied the attention of industrial engineers. The 
use of carbon black, as a rule, invariably raised one ot 
these problems. Because carbon black is mixed dry 
it has a tendency to fly. Heavy compression reduces 
this tendency but makes it hard to ne Since the 
reinforcing power of carbon black is a function of its 
dispersion, tire treads mixed with too solid black do 
not deliver the mileage inherently possible in such a 
compound. These considerations led to the dev elop- 
ment of the bead form of carbon black. This develop- 
ment was described by Charles R. Haynes of the Bin- 
ney & Smith Company, New York, in a recent issue 
of Chemical & Metallurgical Engineermg, as follows: 
In general, when it is necessary to reduce the tend- 
ency of fine particles to fly, the commonly used pro- 
cedure is to agglomerate them by introducing a binding 
material dissolved a volatile solvent. With carbon 
black, however, this is impractical: first, because of 
the large amount of such binder that must be added to 
cover the extensive surface of the particles; second, 
because the black thus agglomerated is difficult to dis- 
perse since the particles adhere to one another after 
drying; and third, because the rubber manufacturer 
prefers raw materials unadulterated, in order that he 
may do his own compounding. 

The simple addition of water to the carbon black 
in sufficient quantity to form a slurry and subsequent 
evaporation of the water from this paste leaves the 
black in a harsh condition not easy to disperse and in 
irregular fragments which may revert to dust during 
transportation. Experiments showed that black, wet 
with water, could be compacted into spherical pellet 
form by adding a comparatively small amount of gaso- 
line or similar volatile liquid immiscible with water, 
and agitating the mass. The gasoline displaced the 
water and was easily expelled by drying at low temp- 
erature, leaving pellets of soft texture, uniform size, 
and good dispersing qualities. This method lacked, 
however, the primary requisite of economy of opera- 
tion, so further experiments were prosecuted. 

One important result of the two-liquid method just 
mentioned was to show that beads could be formed 
under proper conditions of agitation even when the 
processing liquid was present in proportion far below 
that necessary to form a continuous phase or free men- 
iscus. Acting on this lead, the final simplification was 
attained by the use of water alone, in comparatively 
small quantities, with careful control of the type and 
duration of agitation and the conditions of drying. 

Through regulation of the quantity of water used 
and the agitation, it 1s possible to govern the size of 
the spherical pellets formed and insure their uniform- 
ity. A typical Micronex bead has a diameter of 0.026 
inch and consists of a thin, friable skin of ‘eehaiedle 
firm texture, inclosing a porous interior of loosely piled 
particles of carbon black which, when the skin has 
been ruptured, are easily dispérsed in compounding 
with rubber. 








To Owners of Noble’s “Latex in Industry” 
(Purchased Prior to November, 1937) 


The author has prepared an addenda and errata list 
which represents not only errors in patent numbers and 
typography but which includes a number of referepces 
originally omitted from the book. This list, in printed 
form which may be readily pasted into the original copy, 
is available without cost. Address requests to THE 
RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York City. 
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Oxidation Products of Rubber: 


Rubbone 


By H. P. Stevens and F. J. Popham 


R' BBONE has previously been prepared by blowing oxy- 
gen through a solution of rubber in white spirit in the 
presence of cobalt linoleate. An improved “dry” method of 
manufacture now described consists of milling the rubber with 
catalyst and an additional reagent, which may consist of cellu- 
lose or wood flour. The product is extracted with a suitable 
solvent to separate the rubbone, or in some cases it can be 
used directly; thus it may be made the basis of a molding 
powder, and also the milled mixture of rubber and catalyst 


with drying oil forms a baking varnish. The physical and 
electrical properties of rubbone are briefly described. Rub- 
bone can be vulcanized to yield ebonite-like products. <A 


chlorinated rubbone may be prepared by milling the reactants 
with a hypochlorite. Direct chlorination in solution results in 
a highly chlorinated product. The tendency to gel may be 
corrected by the addition of coumarone. This and the hydro- 
chloride yield alkali-resistant films. 


HE oxidation products of rubber have received 
considerable attention both from the academic 
and technological points of view (1, 2). The 
present account deals with subsequent work on the 
oxidation product, termed rubbone, and its derivatives. 

Shortly, rubbone is a viscous gum, yellow to orange- 
red in color, containing oxygen corresponding approxi- 
mately with C,,»H,,O. The material obtained on a com- 
mercial scale consists of three fractions described as 
A, B, and C. These are distinguishable by their 
solubilities, as follows: |, soluble in white spirit and 
aromatic hydrocarbons, insoluble in acetone and al 
cohol; B, soluble in white spirit and aromatic hydro- 
carbons and acetone, insoluble in alcohol; C, soluble in 
acetone, aromatic hydrocarbons, and alcohol, insoluble 
in white spirit. 

The commercial product consists mainly of frac- 
tion B, with very little of fraction A and 10 to 20% 
fraction C. If this be distilled to a temperature of 
350° a certain amount of destructive distillation takes 
place. Some dipentene is formed, which is not un- 
expected. A fraction between 200° and 300°, however, 
was found to contain polyhydric phenols. The amount 
of these was not large, being of the order of 1% on the 
original rubbone, but their presence is of interest. The 
washed neutral oils closely resemble rosin oil, formed 
by the destructive distillation of colophony. The amount 
of destructive distillation is not great, and the bulk of 
the rubbone (80°) remains as a still tacky gum, rather 
dark in color, above 350°. 


oft 


Methods of Preparation 
The method previously described (3), namely by 
blowing air through a 20% solution of rubber in white 
spirit in the presence of cobalt linoleate, has been de- 
veloped to a semi-commercial scale and several hun- 
dredweights of rubbone have been produced. The 
commercial product probably contains a little high- 


This article is reprinted from the April, 1938, issue of the Journal 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, London, England. 





boiling petroleum residues which act as plasticizers and 
are useful rather than detrimental but offer difficulties 
if it is desired to remove them to ascertain the proper- 
ties of the purified products. 

A more concentrated solution can be employed if 
the aération is conducted under pressure, thus reduc- 
ing the loss of solvent by volatilization in the exhaust 
gases (4). An alternative method of circulating oxygen 
under pressure is not recommended. The reaction is 
exothermic and is not easily controlled, 

A third method of manufacture has been evolved 
which has proved to be of considerable interest from 
both the commercial and theoretical points of view as 
it dispenses with the use of a solvent and consequently 
yields products free from any petroleum residues. 

Since the process consists essentially in adding 
oxygen to catalyzed rubber, that is rubber into which 
a catalyst has been milled, it seemed likely that the 
oxidation could be effected by disposing the rubber in 
a thin film and exposing it to the action of air at a 
reaction temperature of, say, 75 to 80°. This was ac- 
complished by adding to the catalyzed rubber on the 
mill a powdered material offering a large surface. The 
resultant product was then extracted with a suitable 
solvent or used directly in the powder form for certain 
applications—molding powders for example. 

Experiments were tried with various media and a 
somewhat unexpected reaction was discovered. With 
such materials as kieselguhr, slate dust, powdered 
asbestos, etc., the amount of oxidation even with 
prolonged milling was comparatively low. It rarely 
amounted to 10% of the possible conversion into rub- 
bone. 

With cellulosic materials such as wood flour, wood 
pulp, paper, cotton wool, etc., the reaction was so rapid 
that frequently the material charred with the evolution 
of strong aldehydic and acid fumes. Leather dressings 
and wool behaved similarly. At first it was thought 
that this reaction was purely a surface phenomena, but 
carefully measured experiments demonstrated con- 
clusively that some reaction was taking place in which 
the cellulose was playing an important part, possibly 
acting as a second catalyst. The catalytic oxidation of 
cellulose with cobalt linoleate was also confirmed. The 
reaction varies proportionally to the quantity of cellu- 
lose present and for a given amount is greatest with 
cotton and least with wood flour. 

It has been found that the addition of a small 
quantity of fine neutral and inert material or fillers, 
such as whiting, amounting to no more than 15%, ac- 
celerates the action considerably. Apparently such 
fillers function as grinding media for the cellulosic 
material, thereby offering the necessary surface in the 
minimum of time. The whole reaction is begun and 
completed on hot rolls as ordinarily used in rubber 
milling (5). 

The following tables illustrate some of the results 
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obtained by the “dry” method. Figures are calculated 
on the amount of “catalyzed rubber” taken. 20% of 


1 y ; " we " 
kieselguhr was used in each case. 


TABLI | 
Yo conversion 
Sour measured ! 

> taken acétone extract 
( ottor 1) 30 
65 x) 
hemical wor LE 5.6 
1 50 
3) 75 
eh 7 0) 
70 62.5 
7 64.0 
x) 7640 
x5 770 
Wood flour LOO 3.0 
150 13.0 
200) 00.0 


Basing the figures on the above table, the efficiencies 
vf the three catalysts, putting wood flour 100, are 
ipproximately as follows: wood flour 100, wood pulp 
250, cotton 325. Mixtures were made from cotton and 
wood flour to give a cellulose content of approximately 
66%. The following results were obtained: 


© conversion 


mie asured by 


Cott d flow acetone extract 
Ki) RO 220 
J4 100 36.5 
28 120 12.5 
20 140 sO” 
14 160 71.0 
7 180 82.0 
Nil 200 gt) 0) 


[he increase is practically a linear function of the 
content of wood flour, which presumably offers the 
surface required 

An 80% conversion can be obtained from 65 parts 
of cotton and 20 parts of kieselguhr, from which it 
may be inferred that the surface effect of kieselguhr in 
conjunction with cotton is considerably better than 
that of wood flour 

The product is a soft, powdery material which be 
comes hard on cooling. It is readily extracted with sol 
vents so that it can be used as a source of rubbone or 
any rubbone fraction it may be desired to produce 
Material thus prepared can be used as the basis for the 
manufacture of other derivatives, such as the hydro 
chloride, chlorinated compounds, or vulcanized com 
pounds. Also for the preparation of these derivatives 
the reaction mixture can be used without previous ex- 
traction (see later under “Chlorine Derivatives” ). 


Properties of Rubbone 


The principal properties, previously described (2), 
may be summarized briefly. When heated out of con 
tact with air rubbone slowly polymerizes until it ac 
quires the form of a tough, non-tacky gel similar to 
polymerized wood oil. When heated in contact with 
air further oxidation takes place and the material be 
comes hard and brittle. In this condition it is not of 
much value. It is, however, readily miscible with dry 
ing oils, which act as plasticizers for it. The drying 
oils retard polymerization. On the other hand rub 
bone accelerates the oxidation of polymerized linseed 
oil 

It is thus possible to formulate a baking varnish 
suitable for the lacquer industry and for the electrical 
industry by simply adding stand oil to a solution of 
rubbone in solvent naphtha. The tedious and some 
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what costly method of gum running is thus avoided. 
The film produced by the oxidation of such a mixture 
is extremely flexible and tough. It adheres well to 
metals such as iron, tin, aluminum, and zinc, but not 
so well to copper. It is also resistant to organic acids 
normally associated with fruit juices and therefore 
suitable for lacquering tins as indicated below. 

Polymerization:—The polymerization of rubbone 
measured in terms of increased viscosity is shown in 
Fig. 1, in which viscosity has been plotted against time. 
The inhibiting effect of stand oil is also shown. Certain 
agents accelerate polymerization of which the follow- 
ing are a selection: oxalic acid which gives a very 
marked result; also benzoyl peroxide, phosphoric 
acid, succinic acid, cinnamic acid, tannic acid, phthalic 
anhydride, toluidine. 

Resistance of films to weak acids:—It has been 
shown (6) that when citric, tartaric, or acetic acids 
act on a piece of tinned sheet the rate of attack can 
be ascertained by the amount of iron found in solution. 
This method was applied to tin sheet lacquered with 
rubber varnishes with the following results. The var- 
nishes employed were made by dissolving rubber (40 
parts ) milled with 214% of cobalt linoleate in white 
spirit and 60 parts of either stand oil or raw linseed oil. 
These were broken down with white spirit in the 
proportion of 25% by weight of above base and 75% 
by weight white spirit. Ordinary fruit tins were cleaned 
and lacquered with two coats of the varnishes and 
baked for 1% hours at 155°. During the baking the 
rubber is converted into rubbone and forms a hard, 
resistant film in conjunction with the oil. The solution 
used for corrosion tests was 0.5% citric acid with a pH 
value of 2.4. This has been found to give the maximum 
corrosion. Two sets of tests were made over prolonged 
periods, one cold and another an accelerated test at 
70°. The course of corrosion was noted by a color 
test. By taking a small quantity of the citric acid under 
test, diluting, and adding ferro- cyanide the color could 
be matched against standard Prussian-blue suspensions 
and an approximate estimation of the corrosion deter- 
mined. The results given below are expressed as grams 
of iron per 1,000 sq. cm. of surface. 


Period in days Stand oil Linseed oil 
Cotp TEs1 
9 0.20 0.005 
13 0.42 (0.07 
52 0.45 0.27 
Hor Test at 70 
] 0.03 0.02 
3 0.20 0.20 
6 0.25 0.30 


After 6 days (when the films were rather soft) the 
samples were tested for tin, with the following results: 
stand oil film 0.005%; linseed oil film oh la (the 
amount of tin permissible in food is 0.03% 

\ further set of tins were slenilarty adie but 
were heated at 120° for 18 hours. After baking in 
order to mature the film and when tested by the ac- 
celerated test they showed similar amounts of corrosion 
as far as dissolution of iron was concerned, but tin 
was absent. 

Several tins lacquered by other processes which had 
contained strawberries, peas, raspberries, and red cur- 
rants were treated with citric acid by means of the 
above described test. The amounts of iron dissolve: 
after 6 days were 1.08, 0.27, and 1.8 g. respectively ; 
tin was present in traces only. The rubbone varnish 
would therefore appear to be quite comparable with the 
ordinary commercial lacquers used for this purpose. 

Electrical Tests:—A detailed account of the elec- 
trical properties of rubbone has already been published 
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(7). The main properties are as follows: breakdown 
voltage, 57—76 kv.; dielectric test on paper samples: 1 
mil tissue paper, 625 volts per mil; 5 mil pressboard, 
785 volts per mil; specific resistance, tested at 70° 
after 3 hours at 110°, 2.2 X 10°; tested at 20° on cool- 
ing, 2.8 X 10"'; tested at 70° after 50 hours at 120° in 
contact with copper, 1.0 X 10". 

Considerable improvements were effected by apply- 
ing the rubbone in the form of baked varnishes. For 
this purpose mixtures with stand oil were made in a 
manner similar to those used for baking lacquers. 

The outstanding properties of the material in their 
relation to its electrical applications would appear to 
reside in the high moisture-resisting properties of the 
baked film and in the increased strength given to 
asbestos millboard when treated and baked with rub- 
bone mixtures. 





Vulcanization of Rubbone 

Rubbone readily reacts with sulfur in a manner 
similar to raw rubber to form vulcanized products. 
Those corresponding with low and medium combined 
sulfur are of no particular interest but as the per- 
centage of sulfur approaches that of hard rubbers some 
interesting products are formed. In the first place 
hardening is very rapid, two hours at 100° with 10% 
of sulfur being sufficient to produce a product which 
is hard and brittle when cold although retaining some 
thermoplastic properties, The hardening may be caused 
partly by vulcanization and partly by the heat-harden- 
ing properties of the resin. A detailed study of the 
vulcanization and properties of rubbone will be pub- 
lished later. 

‘he technical interest also lies in the possibility of 
making molding powders. For this purpose a rubbone- 
paper mix can be utilized with or without added 
filler. There is no need to extract the rubbone. In fact 
the operation can be continued from the preparation of 
the reactive mixture without removing the material 
from the rolls, It is only necessary to add the sulfur, 
etc., mill, sheet, and complete the vulcanization for a 
few hours at 100°, finally grinding in order to obtain a 
thermoplastic molding powder. It is also possible to ob- 
tain such a powder without the addition of the sulfur, 
but moldings from these powders lack strength. The 
chief value of these molded products lies in their ex- 
cellent anti-tracking properties. It has also been found 
that if the vulcanizable sheet, prepared as above, be 
softened with rosin oil and thinned with solvent naph- 
tha an excellent cement is obtained for cementing rub- 
ber to metal. 

Another possible application of the material is to be 
found in the formation of a vulcanizable cement for 
emery and carborundum wheels, and some success has 
been obtained in this direction, The quality of the 
vulcanizable cement depends in part on the reinforcing 
character of fillers. With rubbone cements the effects 
produced by the filler do not necessarily follow the 
same order as in the case of rubber. The following 
results indicate some of the differences. Cements were 
made according to the following table. The mixtures 
were thickened by heating at 100°. After thickening 


? 1 


they were milled with 3 parts by weight of. silica 


Cement 
Rubbone Sulfur Zinc oxide Chinaclay 
(1) 100 100 40.0 
(2) 100 10 5.0 35 
(3) 100 15* 5.0 — 
(4) 100 10 5.0 
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FIG. 1—Viscosity of rubbone-linseed oil mixtures. 


(300-mesh) and sheeted. Dumb-bell-shaped test pieces 
were cut from the sheet, vulcanized at 110° for 24 
hours, and tested between grips in a Schopper ma- 
chine. 

The pronounced reinforcing action of silica was un- 
expected and has since been confirmed. 

It is obviously advantageous from the commercial 
point of view to form a cement from the rubbone- 
paper mix obtained in the course of manufacture. 
Samples of these were vulcanized and tensile tests were 
made. The results appeared to depend to some extent 
on the sulfur content as well as on the varying pro- 
portion of the different rubbones present. For ex- 
ample, a mixture containing only 5% of sulfur calcu- 
lated on the rubbone showed a tensile strength of 1.78 
kg. per sq. mm. compared with 0.92 kg. for the same 
material compounded with 10% of sulfur, Other 
samples consisting of rubbone A and of rubbone 4 
plus unconverted rubber showed tensile strengths vary- 
ing from 0.16 to 0.47 kg. Vulcanized products contain- 
ing zinc oxide or magnesium oxide were unexpectedly 
weak. 


Chlorine Derivatives 


Hydrochloride:—In common with other substances 
of a similar build, both rubber and rubbone form ad- 
ditive compounds with hydrochloric acid. The rubbone 
product is readily prepared by passing dry hydro- 
chloric acid gas into a cooled solution of rubbone in 
xylol, The hydrochloride is not readily soluble in white 
spirit and the solution soon gels much in the same 
way as a rubber sol to which a small proportion of 
sulfur chloride has been added. It is not possible to 
add molecular quantities of acid without the liquid 
gelling, and the partly saturated material gels after set- 
ting aside for a time. A film obtained by rapid evap- 
oration possesses excellent alkali-resisting properties 
and but for the tendency to gel would probably find a 
useful application in this direction. 

One rather remarkable property is its capacity for 
allowing alkali to pass through without being itself 
affected and without the alkali affecting pigment sus- 


Breaking load Breaking 
Filler kg. per strain 
Litharge Silica 300-mesh sq. mm. elongation 
- 0.52 5.0 
— 0.27 5.0 
35 — 0.43 5.0 
35 1.22 7.5 


*5 grams of this sulfur were intended to allow for the sulfur retained in combination with the litharge. 
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pended in it. Thus, for instance, if Prussian-blue be 
incorporated with the solution to form a paint and this 
be applied to fresh concrete kept moist by standing 
in a tray of water the soluble alkali from the concrete 
penetrates the layer of Prussian-blue paint without dis 

That penetration has 
ted by the discharge of the color 


1 1 
; 


charging the color of the latte 
taken place 1s ind 
of an ordinary Prussian-blue paint in an oil medium 
painted on the surface of the original layer. Thus if 
gelling could be prevented 
‘| I} 


reatvniny a 


the material could be made 
useful as a <ali-resistant coat for plaster 
or concrete 

\ method oO! gel prev ntion has been found by the 
incorporation of coumarone resin in the solution. This 
resin can be added before or after chlorination. Ex 
cess, that is, more than 50%, will form a sealing me 
dium and not a breathing one 


much as twice the quantity of rubbone and still obtain 


It 1s possible to add as 


a “breathir medium in spite of the sealing action of 


coumarone when used alone 


l ~ 


The phenomenon just mentioned does not appear to 
be one admitting of a simple explanation. Clearly the 
film is of a permeable or semi-permeable kind in those 
cases where breathing” Nevertheless 
the pigment particles dispersed in the film are pro 
tected as shown by the fact that the color is not dis 


1S experienced 


charged. There is some evidence that the concentra 
ffect on the result. In one 
carried out on cardboard 


tion of alkali has some 
experiment, for exampl 
and not concrete, the product acted as a “breather” 
to 5% and 10% caustic soda solution and as a “sealer” 
toa 2Uu% solution T] ; 
y be experienced with different 


ere 18 thus a possibility that a 
different behavior " 
concrete and even with different parts of a single block 
ot concret 

[t is possible to manufacture the hydrochloride di 
rect from a rubbone-paper mix prepared as already 
described for the manufacture of rubbone. If this 1s 
crumbed and mixed in a ball mill with the requisite 
quantity of concentrated hydrochloric acid and then 
Alt dried the rubbone hydrochloride can be extracted 
quite readily. The material prepared in this way does 
not gel quite so rapidly as that prepared by passing 
vas through the solution but it forms a weak 


hi. 


the ary 
gel in time 

Chlorinated ru lf dry chlorine is passed 
through a cooled solution of rubbone in an inert me 


dium such as a chlorinated hydrocarbon some substitu 


tion takes place with the evolution of hydrogen chlor 
ide (his otfers some evidence that the molecule is 


| 


1e form of a long chain. 


cyclized and no longer in t 
The product is a tacky gum, very different therefore 
from chlorinated rubber, and dries when pigmented 
with a glossy finish 

\ product may be prepared by milling the above 
mentioned rubbone-paper mix with or without fillers 
with a halogen carrier such as bleaching powder, This 
behaves in a similar manner to that prepared by direct 
chlorination of rubbone but it is not yet known wheth 
er the two products are identical. The formation of a 
hypochlorite is possible and is being further investi 
gated It has not been tound possible to chlorinate 
rubbone by this method to the same degree as by di 
rect chlorination Che degree of chlorination has been 
found to be of some importance and also the particular 
resin chlorinated, If the chlorine content is below 50% 
full pigment protection is not obtained although the 
film acts as a “breather.” 

For this reason the method of manufacture utiliz- 
ing bleaching powder is not very attractive since the 
highest degree of chlorination so far obtained in this 


way is only 12%. The three resins differ as follows 
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Rubbone A chlorinated to above 50% acts as a 
“breather” even when mixed with coumarone resin. 
Rubbone B chlorinated to a similar extent acts as a 
“sealer,” and rubbone C also acts as a “sealer” but is 
not so effective as a pigment protector. It is interest- 
ing to note that the chlorinated rubbone C gives solu- 
tions of lower viscosity than solutions of the same con 
centration of the other resins. The influence of this 
on pigment protection in relation to brushing out 
and irregularities of surface may be of importance. 
[he chlorination products of rubbone are much 
more stable than the hydrochloride. The tacky film 
formed by evaporation can be rendered free from tack 
by incorporating pigments and mixing with chlorinated 
rubber or coumarone, with which it is compatible. 
Films formed by this combination are bright and clear, 
somewhat brittle, resistant to alkali and to abrasion. 
Chlorination may conveniently be applied to mix- 
tures of rubbone and coumarone in solvent naphtha. 
Chlorination of the solvent takes place simultaneous- 
ly but to a rather less degree as shown by tests in 
which a solution of 25% of rubbone in solvent naphtha 
was added to an equal part of a 50% solution of cou 
marone in the same solvent, with the following results: 


Chlorine on Chlorine in 


separated gum solvent Ratio 
% % 
14.7 6.8 aa 
24.5 11.3 2.2 
10.5 207 1.4 
44.2 29.4 5 


The chlorination of the solvent was probably ap 
proaching completion at about 30% under the condi- 
tions prevailing. 

Summary 


(1) The methods of making rubbone are described 
and data given regarding the “dry”? method in which 
rubber containing catalyst is milled with cellulosic 
materials and fillers. 

(2) The properties of rubbone are described, in- 
cluding the polymerized products, the resistance of 
films to weak acids as for lacquering tins, and the 
electrical properties. 

(3) Rubbone can be vulcanized with sulfur. The 
products have applications as cements. 

(4) The method of preparation and properties of 
the hydrochloride and chlorinated rubbone and their 
use as a basis for alkali-resistant paints are described. 
These products have a tendency to gel, but this may be 
prevented by the incorporation of coumarone. 
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Skellysolve-R Naphtha 


HE latest addition to the line of rubber solvent 

naphthas marketed by the Skelly Oil Company, 
Chicago, is Skellysolve-R. The new addition is said to 
be a “regular” rubber solvent naphtha of extra good 
quality and high initial boiling point combined with 
low end point. Its boiling range is from 128° to 266° 
F ; Reid vapor pressure, 4.7 pounds at 100° F; specific 
gravity, .707 at 60° F; and A.P.I. gravity, 68.7 at 
60° F. It is especially recommended for cements. 
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Latex Patent Decision Upheld 


ON August 10, 1937, Judge C. C. Hincks, in the District 
Court of the United States, District of Connecticut, 
handed down a decision in the U. S. Rubber Co. v. Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., Inc., case, in which he held that the 
Blumenthal company was not infringing the Gibbons pat- 
ent, the Hopkinson patent invalid for want of patentable 
invention as to certain claims, and the Foster & Cook 
patent invalid for want of patentable invention as to all 
the claims at issue. U. S. Rubber appealed the decision. 
Judge Hincks’ full decision was printed in our September, 
1937, issue. Because of the importance of this case to the 
industry, we are publishing herewith the verbatim de- 
cision of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, for 
the Second Circuit, handed down by Judges Manton, L. 
Hand and A. N. Hand, on August 4, 1938.—Editor. 


Unitrep States Circurr Court oF APPEALS 
FOR THE SECOND CIRCUIT 
Unirep States Rupser CoMPAny, 
Complainant-A ppellant, 
AGAINST 
SmNEY BLUMENTHAL & Co., INC., 
Defendant-. {ppellee 
Before: 
Manton, L. HANp ANp AuGustus N. HAnp, 
Circut Judges. 


\ppeal from United States District Court for the District 
ot Connecticut 
Suit for infringement of U. S. Patent No. 1,654,167 to 
Gibbons, U. S. Patent No. 1,784,523 to Hopkinson, and U. S. 
Patent No. 1,816,574 to Foster & Cook. A decree was entered 
for the defendant holding the Gibbons patent not infringed, 
the Hopkinson patent invalid for want of patentable invention 
as to Claims Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 12 and 13, and the Foster 
& Cook Patent No. 1,816,574 invalid for want of patentable 
invention as to all the claims at issue, to wit: Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 10 and 11. From the decree the complainant ap- 
peals \fiirmed 
Gifford, Scull & Burgess, Solicitors for Complainant- 
\ppellant; Newton A. Burgess and Henry M. 
Leigh, Counsel. 
Daggett & Hooker, Solicitors for Defendant-Appellee ; 
E. Clarkson Seward, W. Saxton Seward and 
David L. Daggett, Counsel. 


\ucustus N. Hann, Circuit Judge: 

The three patents in suit relate (1) Gibbons to the process 
of manufacturing vulcanized rubber compositions, (2) Hop- 
kinson to the coating of various fibrous materials with latex 
compositions, and (3) Foster & Cook to the application to 
needled pile fabric of latex compositions such as those de- 
scribed by Gibbons and Hopkinson 


Gibbons Patent No. 1,654,167 


The patent to Gibbons is particularly for a process of vul- 
canization where the vulcanizing ingredient or agent is com- 
bined with latex. Gibbons’ only claim reads as follows: 

“Process of manufacturing vulcanized rubber compo- 
sitions which comprises the drying and vulcanization of 
substantially uncoagulated rubber latex containing an or- 
ganic accelerator capable of effecting vulcanization at 
temperatures below those ordinarily employed in hot vul- 
canization methods.” 

Although Judge Hincks, who tried the case in the District 
Court, simply held that the Gibbons Patent was not infringed, 
we think it unnecessary to deal with the difficult and contro- 
versial matters involved in that conclusion because we have 
no doubt that the patent is invalid for lack of invention. 

The Italian Patents to Bruni granted in 1919 set forth a 


“process for the vulcanization of rubber or of objects made 
of natural or synthetic gum elastic (rubber), or of any 
nature whatsoever.” The pertinency of the reference is criti- 
cized because Bruni specifies only rubber and not latex in his 
patents and mentions only one class of accelerators, the 
dithiocarbomates, referred to by Gibbons. But latex is de- 
fined in the Hopkinson Patent in suit as “the natural salt water 
emulsion of rubber obtained from the rubber trees” and is 
described as “rubber in the form of latex” in all four exam- 
ples of the Gibbons process given by him in his specification. 

Bruni’s Patents employ one of the classes of accelerators 
described by Gibbons and it is stated in the Bruni Patent 
No. 173,364 that one of the advantages of the Bruni process 
is “vulcanization at temperatures which are much lower than 
those customarily employed for the vulcanization in the hot, 
for instance, at temperatures below 100°.” The temperature 
mentioned is according to the centigrade scale and equals 
212° Fahrenheit referred to as a desirable low temperature 
in Examples 1 and 4 of the Gibbons Patent. 

Bruni says nothing about drying, but about vulcanizing at a 
suitable temperature which would produce drying. Thus he 
does not disclose the two separate steps of first drying and 
then vulcanizing which complainant argues with much diffi- 
culty are the features of the Gibbons process and which the 
court below found were not separate but concurrent. 

Judge Brewster truly said in Vultex Corporation v. Hevea- 
tex Corporation, 19 F. Supp. 327,330: 

“It would seem to be obvious to any chemist, endowed 
with a reasonable knowledge of the art of vulcanizing 
rubber, that the cold vulcanizing process, well-known in 
its application to dry rubber, could likewise be applied 
in a process of vulcanizing of latex. This, in my opinion, 
would not amount to a patentable discovery.” 

We can see no room for Gibbons’ process as a new inven- 
tion after Bruni. 

If, however, complainant is right and there is a distinction 
between Bruni and Gibbons due to its construction of the lat- 
ter’s claim that drying must precede and not be concurrent 
with vulcanization, this process was disclosed in U. S. Patent 
No. 1,605,649 to Curtis. That patent clearly anticipates Gib- 
bons unless the latter carried back his invention to an earlier 
date than: Curtis. Curtis describes a process of drying and 
then vulcanizing. He says: 

“As an example a piece of haircloth may be immersed 
in rubber latex of 25% rubber solids and containing curing 
ingredients embodying low temperature curing acceler- 
ators. After drying the cloth may be allowed to cure at 
ordinary temperatures, or the cure may be hastened by 
heat, but the temperature should not be raised to such a 
point as to injure the hair, and it has been found that 
temperatures from 150° to 200° F. are suitable. One 
means of carrying out the above is to employ latex which 
contains 1 part of zinc dimethyldithiocarbomate, 1 part of 
zinc oxide and 3 parts of sulphur on 100 parts of rubber. 
Haircloth impregnated with this mixture and dried will 
vulcanize satisfactorily overnight at 150° F. or in 2 hours 
at 200° F.” 

The failure of Curtis to claim Gibbons’ invention can make 
no difference if he disclosed the invention in his application 
as he did. Milburn Co. v. Davis, etc., Co., 270 U. S. 390. 
We are satisfied that Gibbons date of invention was not car- 
ried back of his filing date which was six months later than 
that of the Curtis application. This is in accordance with the 
express finding of the court below. Gibbons testified that the 
best description of his process in his note book is on page 45. 
It indicates that September 9, 1919, he impregnated cotton fiber 
with latex, that the fabric was dried overnight and then 
vacuum dried one-half hour at 40 pounds steam pressure, i.e., 
at 287°. This temperature was far above 240° which was 
shown by complainant’s expert to be the low limit of hot 
vulcanization. 

In another test the same day Gibbons vulcanized at a tem- 
perature of 286° F. On September 19 the notebook refers to 
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a temperatur ‘ 3 | and on November 11 of 220 On 
the earlier date the entry states that the mix “did not cure 
vell” and, on November 20, that paper dipped in latex and 
cured in hot ait lid not appear very interesting.” Moré 

er, on September 16, the notebook reads 

On account « the property of curing at low temps 

possessed | a ‘ t was decided to use a different latex 

mix which would not vulcanize at say 212—thus enabling 

ust Irv at 212 

It is evident fron the foregoing that Gibbons regarded 
uring at low temperature as unsuccessful and that he never 
roduced a useful article ed at such temperatures—in other 
words, that his experiments along that line were failures and 
for an indefinite period were abandoned Indeed, his main 
etiort se to have een to satisfactorily impregnate the 
fiber { his textiles with latex rather than to vulcanize at 
ow temperatures. There is no satisfactory proof that he ever 
reduced hi ention to practice before the date of the applli- 
catior ( hi patent 

Moreover, the fact that for more than four years after 
Septembe 1919, when he claims to have made his invention, 
he filed no application to obtain a patent for his process 
convinces us that he did not make the invention in 1919 and 
is entitled to no date earlier than that of his application. It 
is quite impossible to carry back an invention by any such 
inconclusive proof as Gibbons has furnished when the burden 
of antedating an application is so heav' We hold that in 
view of the Curt Patent the Gibbons Patent is void for lack 
Oo inventior 

Hopkinson Patent No. 1,784,523 
Various claims of the Hopkinson Patent are in issue but 


laim 2 is suthciently ustrative, which reads as follows 
The method of making rubberized articles of fibrous 
superficially coating normally 


penetrable fibrous material with a thickened and com 


material which comprises 


pounded water emulsion of rubber without substantial 

penetration of the material, and drying, thereby attaining 

a minimum los f flexibility.” 

The patentee calls attention to the fact that im certain arti 
cles of manufacture such as rubber tires great strength is ob 
tained by impregnation and the loss of flexibility is not ob 
jectionabl But he goes on to say that in other articles such 
as water-proofed clothing, rubberized fabric, gloves, bathing 
shoes and light overs mpregnation and loss of flexibilits 
are highly objectionable He says that by using a thickened 
latex for the coating it may be applied without a substantial 
penetration the fibrous material and that in all cases the 
consistency of th mpound should be such that substantial 
penetration will not ur. He adds that he employs approxi 
mately 50% of solid content in his mixture, gives several 
formulae for compoundi it, and sets out the coating and 
vulcanizing process Finally he says that his process secures 
a strong bond betwe the coating and material without sub 
stantial penetration of the fabri 

Hopkinson’s thought was to employ a latex compound suit 
ficiently thick to avoid much penetration and sufficiently thin 
to secure a strong bond Morisse in “Le Latex” published 


in 1908 showed that a thick latex would not penetrate fabri 


sufficiently for his purpose, which was tor making automo 
bile tires that would not low out as a result ot the loosening 
‘ the l er tron tre Tabri He Says 


\t first | thought that it was necessary to use a 


thickened latex, namely one which had been thickened by 
special centrifugation The rubber ‘cream’ thus obtained 
was spread on the fabric like a sort of shoe polish and 
the fabric was set aside so that evaporation could take 
place his process is not at all practical \s a matte 
fact, the rubber does not sufficiently penetrate the 
abric ; it separates easily and it therefore does not adhere 
well 


\s we have already noted, Hopkinson himself stated in his 
specification that penetration of the latex compound is neces- 
making strong tires Morisse fully understood and 
in his publication disclosed the fact that latex will penetrate 
fabrics but that concentrated latex will not do this to any 
substantial extent. In the French Patent of 1909, No. 398,705, 
reference is made to mixtures of latex prepared under patents 
Morisse having a 
Hevea latex ‘t teaches that this mixture when vulcanized 


roportion of 40% gelatine and 60% 
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will make an “elastic sheet.” It is true that nothing is said 
about how to apply the compound or to avoid penetration, but 
the instruction as to how to make a thickened mixture and 
the result claimed to follow would seem to indicate that the 
French patentee was doing much the same thing that Hop- 
kinson’s Patent discloses 

Manufacture under the British Patent to Hancock and 
Silver A. D. 1864, No. 3110, is said to produce “flexible 
elastic waterproof articles.” That patent discloses a process 
similar to Hopkinson’s for making a latex compound for the 
manufacture of “flexible elastic waterproof articles.” U. S 
Patent No. 1,523,821 to McGavack also describes concen- 
trating latex to a percentage of 65% solids. The compound 


was for coating fabrics and might be applied in the way de- 
scribed by Hopkinson. 

It seems evident that the desirability of having the latex 
compound penetrate the fabric deeply or not substantially de 
pends on the nature of the fabric or the use to which the 
product is to be put. In view of the general state of the art 
it seems reasonable to suppose that the idea of Hopkinson 
has for years been in the minds of men manufacturing rubber 
Certainly Morisse understood it when he found 
a thick solution of rubber inapplicable to tires where a maxi- 
mum of penetration is necessary to prevent them from blowing 
out. He must have known that a considerable concentration 
would furnish a superficial coating that would afford flexi 
nlity and that it could be made thin enough to make a 
good bond 


coatings 


The difficulty is in compounding the right mixture for a 
given fabric. It is a purely practical and not a theoretical 
difficulty which must be solved by the ordinary skill of the 
artisan exercised through trial and error In other words, 
to avoid bulk and stiffness, and to obtain a light flexible ar- 
ticle, he will concentrate such a compound for coating as will 
ifford a satisfactory bond. We agree with the court below 
that the Hopkinson Patent is invalid for lack of invention 


Foster & Cook Patent No. 1,816,574 


This patent follows Hopkinson and adds nothing to his 
process beyond applying it to a fabric in which strands in- 
stead of being woven into the base are loosely needled in 
While it is true that the purpose of the Hopkinson process 
was to waterproof the fabric and that of Foster and Cook to 
anchor the piles to the base, the latter process was merely a 
new use of Hopkinson’s process and the application of it to 
anchoring piles required no inventive thought Moreover 
LU. S. Patent No. 2,007,078 to Crabtree discloses a process 


he pile into the ground or back of the cloth 


for anchoring “t 
by means of a cementitious or viscous coating, for exampie, 
a cellulous compound such as pyroxylin.” 

The fact that Crabtree suggested “pyroxylin” is unimportant, 
even if another compound would have beer etter, tor later 
he said that the coating might also be a “rubber composition” 
which would include the prior compound of Gibbons or Hop 
kinson. Nor is it important that in his original applicatior 
he spoke of stiffening his material so that it would be un- 
necessary to use cardboard for automobile linings since he 


el 
I 


spoke elsewhere in that application of applying “a thin layer 
' 


of the coating.” But even if Crabtree only intended to anchor 


the piles by a stiff layer of rubber instead of one that was 
flexible it certainly was no invention to use the compound 
and method of anchorage of Hopkinson in place of the stiffer 
anchorage of Crabtree for coating the pile fabric of the 
Crabtree Patent 

The decree is affirmed 


New “Dry Coating” for Paper 


NEW method for “dry coating” paper, consisting 
A of the application of glossy or dull, smooth fin 
ishes to paper by means of a molten mixture of syn 
thetic resins, waxes, crepe rubber, and other coating 
materials, has been perfected by Bert C. Miller, ac- 
cording to a recent issue of Solvent News. In the 
process, shredded crepe rubber is dissolved in a wax 
heated to its melting temperature, synthetic resin and 
other ingredients, depending on the finish desired, 
then being added to the mixture. 
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Neoprene in Fruit Washing Machine 
& YNDITIONS so severe that they rapidly destroy 


non-ferrous metals especially alloyed for cor- 
rosion resistance are not encountered very frequently. 
But, when a product must operate under these con- 
ditions, the designer is faced with a problem which 
requires a great deal of time and study. 
A situation of this kind was recently encountered 
by the manufacturer of a machine for washing fruit. 








Fig. | (Top)—Grid of the washing machine. 
Fig. 2 (Bottom)—Slipping tubing over rod. 


The machine (Fig. 1) consists of a grid actuated by 
eccentrics in such a manner that it moves forward 
above and returns below the surface of a washing 
solution contained tank. The fruit fed onto the grid 
at one end of the tank and the movement plus the 
restraining action of the solution causes the fruit to 
move to the opposite end where it is deposited on a 
lattice-like step which is always in mesh with the grid. 
In case the fruit does not roll off this step into the 
next tank or into the drier it is pushed off by the next 
revolution of the grid. 

When the Fruit Packers Supply & Equipment Co., 
Yakima, Wash., first built this type of washer they 
used a non-ferrous metal which had been quite suc- 
cessful in resisting corrosion. However, the severe 
conditions to which the grids were subjected caused 
the metal to deteriorate very rapidly. They ire sub- 
jected to various solutions of soda ash, sodium silicate, 
muriatic acid, light mineral oils, and various types of 
wetting agents. The rate of corrosion is accelerated 
by heat and excessive aeration present in the opera- 
tion. 

Last year, the manufacturer conceived the idea of 
making the grid out of 5/16-inch cold rolled steel 
covered with a tube of neoprene and sealed at each 
end with a plug of the same material. Fig. 2 shows the 
operation of slipping the tubing over the rod pre- 
viously bent to the desired shape. These rods, of 
course, could not be welded to a frame-work in the 
same way the all metal grid was assembled ; therefore, 
they were mounted between blocks of Eastern maple 
cut and curved to fit the covered rods and held to- 
gether by a rod of %-inch monel metal. These tie rods 
extended through the wooden sides of the grid to give 
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a substantial construction, There is no possibility ot 
corrosion of the tie rods as they are entirely covered 
by the blocks except for the threaded ends. Several 
machines with this type of grid construction were in 
constant use all last season. The neoprene tubing is 
said to have given perfect protection against cor- 
rosion of the steel ends, and shows no signs of deteri- 
oration. Its use in this fruit washer solved a problem 
which seemed almost impossible of solution. 


Flexible Shellac and Casein 


LEXIBLE shellac and casein, called Flexilac and 
EF Protoflex, respectively, have been developed by 
Glyco Products Co., Inc., New York City. The flex- 
ible shellac is an orange-colored, non-intlammable, vis- 
cous resin which dries quickly to give a flexible glossy 
adhesive film which is water-soluble but not affected 
by hydrocarbons. Because of this characteristic, Glyco 
recommends its use in cements for gaskets exposed to 
gasoline, naphtha, etc., as well as in special adhesives, 
latex, sizings, water-varnish, and for finishing metal, 
paper, straw, rubber, etc. 

Protoflex—the flexible casein—is a _ straw-colored, 
transparent jelly which dissolves rapidly in water 
(without heat). It, too, dries rapidly to give a flex- 
ible, almost colorless, transparent film. No alkalies 
or solvents are needed. It has a pleasant odor, and 
will keep indefinitely without spoilage and is free from 
solid particles. It may be used for the same appli- 
cations recommended for the flexible shellac. Flexilac, 
incidentally, may also be used as a suspending agent 
for pigments for coloring and glazing china, porce- 
lain and glass. 


‘“Lyf-Boy” Safety Unit 
A N interesting life-saving device incorporating the 
\ 


ise of rubber was recently developed by Collord, 
Inc., of Detroit, Michigan, for Clarence V. McGuire, 
an inventor. Known as “Lyf-Boy”, the device is a 
six-ounce, ten-inch long rubber unit, mounted on a 
sturdy web belt with a quick-fastening buckle. Slight 
pressure on one end of the rubber unit produces an 
instantaneous combination of harmless gas-producing 
chemicals which inflates the unit. The resulting gas 





vives the inflated unit sufficient lifting power to float a 
person, face up and out of water, for at least sixteen 
hours. The use of “Lyf-Boy’, which should be worn 
on the front of the body, not higher than the chest nor 
lower than the waist line, does not hinder the move- 
ments of the wearer, according to Collord., 
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THE RUBBER AGE 
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CONNECTICUT YANKEE AND RUBBER PIONEER* 


By P. W. Barker 


CHAPTER VI. 


y 


. joodyea 4 


HIEN business conditions were at their worst, 
VW Charles Goodyear met, on a visit to New York 

from Staten Island, John Haskins, of Rox 
burv. one of the original stockholders of the Roxbury 
India Rubber Factory Place of meeting was the 
the company, and time was spring or 
early summer of 1837 Goodyear had the gift of 
friendship which was to bind John Haskins to him 


> imple s of rubber goods treated by 


local store ot 


tor many years 
the acid vas me thod appealed to Haskins; accordingly, 
(Goodyear was invited to visit the factory of the com 


pany in Roxbury Mass 


Goodyear Visits Roxbury 


In some manner the necessary funds were obtained 


for Goodyear to make the trip to Roxbury in the 
fall of 1837. 

Haskins arranged with Samuel T, Armstrong, pres! 
dent and manager, to assist Goodyear in every way 
\ portion of the plant was given him for 


possible 
as a drawing-account, 


experimental purposes, as well . 
and William F. Elv was hired to assist him. Consider- 
able quantities of sheet rubber and rubberized cloth 
were run and treated by the nitric acid process. 

In several months Goodyear made many beautiful 
articles of sheet rubber, such as piano and table cov 
ers and ladies’ capes, some of the latter being hand 
somely painted with gold and silver borders. Every 
one acclaimed the beauty of these goods Newspapers 
were printed on rubber sheets. Goodyear, and practi- 
cally everybody else, thought that the cure was com- 
plete, and little did he suspect that it was only a par- 
tial, surface cur \n order for a large number of 
mail bags (about one hundred and fifty) was prepared 
for the Government. But with the return of warm 
weather. it was the old story over again. The beauti 
ful drab colored goods soon decomposed and became 
sticky 

Goodyear’s account with the company had_ been 
drawn on for two or three thousand dollars; there- 
fore, Armstrong asked him to discontinue experiments. 
This was in the spring of 1838. Haskins could do 
nothing; the company was practically bankrupt. Good- 
year just had to go 


[rue to his promise given in New York, 


eels inhes Sbudhins anil Vathaniel Hayward 


Retaining his faith in the acid gas process, and 
undoubtedly needing cash, Goodyear sold licenses to 
manufacture shoes by a newly patented method, to 
gether with the privilege of curing by the acid gas 
process. It was still his sincere belief that his process 
was effective for thin rubber sheets and rubberized 
fabrics of slight thickness. The new patent was U.S.P. 
No. 849, July 24, 1838,—‘“Improvement in the Manu 
facture of Gum-Elastic Shoes.” 

Licensees were J. W. Clark, of Boston, and Charles 
Jacks« mn, of Providence, who were succeeded in Provi- 
dence by Isaac Hartshorn and Company. In the sum 
mer of 1838, additional licenses were sold to Luke 
Baldwin and John Haskins, for the manufacture of 
piano and table covers, to be made at Lynn, and to 
Luther Clark, of Northampton, for the manufacture of 
carriage cloths. Method of curing in all these licenses 
was the acid gas method used in connection with 
solarizing. 

Goodyear had met Nathaniel Hayward casually at 
the plant of the Roxbury company sometime in 1838; 
but in the summer of the same year the acquaintance 
ship was renewed in a more substantial manner. 
Charles Goodyear and his aged father, Amasa, were 
riding in a horse-drawn chaise. They had driven to 
Woburn to make an offer to purchase the rubber 
manutacturing plant operated by Hayward. Terms 
were not agreed upon, and Hayward would not permit 
them to inspect his plant. A few weeks later Hayward 
and Goodyear met again, this time by accident on 
Water Street, in Boston. Pleasantries were passed, 
and Hayward complimented Goodyear on the excel- 
lence of his printed rubber fabrics. 

Some strange force of common destiny was draw 
ing these two men together. From Hayward, Charles 
Goodyear was to learn of the use of sulfur in rubber 
manufacture—half the problem of vulcanization would 
then be solved. 


Nathaniel Manley Hayward 


Nathaniel Manley Hayward was born on January 
19, 1807, at South Easton, Mass., and moved to Bos- 
ton as a youth. Married Louisa Buker with whom 
he had seven children. He had but small formal edu- 
cation, if he may be judged by some poorly spelled 
letters he wrote. Nevertheless, Hayward had a keen 
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mechanical mind and a patience for detail, two impor- 
tant qualities necessary to rubber manufacture and 
experimentation. 


Hayward’s Interest in Rubber 


At the time of his first interest in rubber, 1833, 
Hayward operated a livery stable and carriage shop, 
on Federal Street, in Boston. This was at the begin- 
ning of the rubber boom in New England and at the 
time the Roxbury India Rubber Factory was seeking 
purchasers of their stock as well as for their rubber 
goods. Hayward later claimed that President Andrew 
Jackson’s appearance in Boston in June of 1833 (he 
incorrectly says 1834) clothed in rubber garments, 
stimulated the public interest, and his own, in the new 
industry. Hayward made several statements concern- 
ing his early interest in rubber, but the Jackson story 
did not appear until 1864. It has already been shown 
that Hayward must have been mistaken regarding 
this matter. 

First experiments were conducted by Hayward in 
his carriage shop in Boston, August, 1834—turpentine 
and gum spread on cloth in imitation of a carriage 
cloth he had purchased. These experiments were con- 
tinued for six or eight months. He disposed of his 
livery business, obtaining $500 and a horse and buggy, 
and moved to Easton. Here he rented a mill (called 
Quaker Leonard Place) from Cyrus Lathrop for $150 
a year. The mill was in a quiet spot, a mile from the 
main road, and here he first manufactured rubber 
articles for sale in the summer of 1835. Equipment in- 
cluded one mill, one spreading or knife machine, and 
one churning machine. Name of the concern was the 
Eagle Company and capital, in addition to the experi- 
ence, skill and hand-made machines of Hayward, was 
only $100 furnished by Albert and Jacob Richardson, 
Samuel Sweetser, and O. B. Coolidge for continuation 
of Hayward’s experiments. 

Karly in 1836 the Eagle India Rubber Company 
was organized around Hayward’s old company by 
Jacob Richardson, Samuel Sweetser, Edward Haynes, 
Jr., John Bigelow, O. B. Coolidge, Nathaniel Hay- 
ward, Timothy Newell, P. B. Hovey, and others. Hay- 
ward obtained stock and was placed in charge at 
$1,000 a year. Business was carried on in Easton for 
about six months (September, 1835 to March, 1836) 
with 7 men and 20 women employees. A more con- 
veniently located and better building (called Hill’s 
Mill) was obtained in Woburn and the factory moved 
to the new quarters. Original charter for the company 
had been obtained November 13, 1835, at Woburn, 
Mass., for $30,000, although no more than $15,000 
was ever actually paid into the company. Products 
were household aprons, brickers or aprons for brick- 
making, carriage cloth, life preservers, caps, and hats. 
Shoes were first made of the new company’s cloth in 
March of 1836. 


Operation of Eagle Company 


O. B. Coolidge, who is mentioned by Goodyear in 
his autobiography as one giving him needed assistance, 
was president and superintendent of the plant. Com- 
pany operated for 16 or 18 months, with total sales of 
less than $15,000 or about the cash investment. Men’s 
wages were $1 a day; woman’s and girls’, $3 or $3.50 
a week; and the price of rubber in 1835 was 40 to 
50 cents a pound for the shoe and bottle variety, while 
ordinary gum was available from 8 to 10 cents per 
pound. 
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The following bill of goods was sent on consign- 
ment to Alexander Strong, wholesale shoe and leather 
dealer, Washington Street, Boston, by the Eagle India 
Rubber Company, of Woburn, Mass. (then operated 
by Newell and Hayward), on November 10, 1837: 


100 pairs waterproof laced shoes $1.25apair $125.00 


8 doz. silk and satin trimmed aprons 11.00 a doz. 88.00 
6 doz. misses velvet trimmed aprons 7.50 a doz. 45.00 
8 doz. silk and satin trimmed aprons _11.00a doz. 88.00 
6 doz. velvet aprons 9.00 a doz. 54.00 
20 doz. green aprons 10.00 a doz. 200.00 
36 pairs ladies button shoes 1.37 a pair 49.32 
60 pairs ladies laced shoes 1.25 a pair 75.00 


$724.32 
Hayward Takes Over Plant 


In July of 1837 Hayward and William S. Humphrey 
purchased the company and operated the Woburn 
plant as Hayward and Humphrey. After a month or 
two Timothy Newell obtained Hayward’s interest and 
for nine or ten months operations were conducted 
under the style of Newell and Humphrey. On April 
18, 1838, all interest appears to have been lost in the 
company by Newell and Humphrey, probably because 
of its involved finances, and after that time operations 
were in the name of Nathaniel Hayward. What prob 
ably happened was that Hayward took over the com 
pany for the wages owed him. 

Hayward and his brother Martin made several im- 
provements in rubber-working machinery, which were 
sold to their larger competitor, the Roxbury India 
Rubber Factory. One of these improvements was 
the spreading or knife machine and it might have been 
partly, if not entirely, the inspiration for Chaffee’s 
“Monster” machine. Hayward’s machine was much 
smaller, having three revolving drums between which 
cloth was run. The rubber mixture was placed on the 
rolls by means of trowels, and a scraper or knife-edged 
bar spread the mixture evenly on the cloth; the cloth 
then ran around the other roll. 

It is known that John Haskins was generally ac- 
quainted with Hayward’s machine, as in all probability 
was Edwin M. Chaffee. Other machines of Hayward 
were a mill, a large tub with churning blades for mix- 
ing turpentine and rubber; a churner, similar to a 
butter churn, for clarifying spirits of turpentine by 
straining through small holes; and two stills for dis- 
tilling spirits of turpentine. Water power was used. 


Early Solarizing Efforts 


Much has been said about the early use of the sun 
in effecting cure or even vulcanization. Hayward has 
explained sun treatment with more clarity than some 
of his better educated collaborators. Mention has been 
made of the meeting of Hayward and Goodyear in 
Boston in the summer of 1838. Hayward complimented 
Goodyear at this meeting, telling the inventor that he 
had moved ahead of all the others in the way of manu- 
facturing. Goodyear responded by giving Hayward 
a number of small samples of his rubberized fabrics. 

Hayward once testified, “At the time I should think 
they were the handsomest goods on the market, and the 
best of the pure and colored goods, except the black, 
made at Roxbury and by myself. His samples were 
white, brown, some transparent, and some bronze or 
gilt on pure gum. I nailed them up beside some of my 
own black fabric in the sun and weather. Goodyear’s 
did not last more than three or four weeks; they 
melted and became sticky, and wasted away with the 
weather.” 








Use of the sun, therefore, was only for testing the 


goods against the approach of warm weather. Good 
year and Hayward both used this means of testing, 
and Goodyear went further by using the heat of the 
stove hese test were to give him a clue to vuleani 
Zation 
[here are many stories about Hayward’s first use 
in his Boston carriage 
together with all the other paint 
ers’ ingredients he could find about the shop. He boiled 
this conglomeration and spread it upon cloth. Many 
tumes afterward Hayward tried to recall all the items 
\nother vet 


ot sulfur. In one, he used 
shop Ina pot of gui 


SuUC« esstul HIN 


entering this apparently 
sion has him seeing sulfur in a dream. A third story 
involves a walk in the Common where he saw some 


laborers using sulfur to set iron posts into stone 


foundations. Picking up a piece of the sulfur, Hay 


ward took it to his shop for experimentation 


Regardless of the manner of discovery, Hayward 
believed that sulfur was helpful in rubber manufac 
ture. Further, in testing his samples in the sun he 
probably effected partial vulcanization. Chaffee had 


used sulfur at Roxbury, but without success. High 
degrees of heat were still missing 
d Hayward’s plant in Wo 


burn on several occasions in the summer of 1838. At 


Charles (Gsoodvear visit 


no time did Hayward permit him to pass the front 
door. But on September 17, 1838, Hayward sold out 
his interest to Charles Goodyear and agreed to work 
for him for one vear for a salary of $800, beginning 
immediately. (coodyear now had the privilege of enter 
ing his own rubber factory, and Hayward has stated 
that Goodyear smelled sulfur fumes on his first visit. 
\nyway, Hayward quotes Goodyear as saying, “Hay 
ward, I want you to tell me if you use sulphur or 


not; if you have not used it, I want you to say so. 


(To Be Continued) 


Minralex Black No. 15 


[ N order to round out an already extensive range 
of blacks, a group of four new products which be 
long to the mineral black category were recently added 
to the line of blacks featured by the Binney & Smith 
Company, New York City The new blacks are de 
scribed as calcined and processed carbon bearing 
ores.” Tests conducted by the company indicate that 
one of the four ( Minralex Black No. 15) mixes with 
rubber in a perfectly satisfactory manner, acting as an 
inert filler of low reinforcing power 

The Minralex Blacks are produced from ore which 
has been especially selected from the point of view of 
chemical composition They exhibit excellent color 
value when a comparison for intensity is made agatnst 
the general run of mineral blacks. Although the color 
grades are not sufficiently intense to approach carbon 
black or bone black in jetness, the color is absolutely) 
fast and altogether permanent since the blackness of 
the Minralex group is also due to the presence of ele 
mental carbon 

\s a class, the new blacks are in the very low oil 
absorption range, having approximately one-tenth that 
rade of carbon black. They also have 
a comparatively low tinting strength value, the highest 
grade having only about one-seventh the tinting value 
of an ordinary grade of carbon black Their pH 
Minralex Black No 


% through a 325 mesh screen 


of an ordinary 


- 


values range between 5.5 and 5.7 
15 has al fineness ot YS 5 

The specific gravity of the blacks ranges from 2.50 
to 2.68, the carbon content between 20.7 and 10.5, and 


the ash content from 79.3 up to 89.5 
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Chemically-Modified Rubbers 


NCLUDED among the research activities conducted 

by the Technical Research and Development of 
New Uses Committee of the Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., of London, during 1937, were several in- 
vestigations on modified rubbers, The following data is 
taken from the Committee’s recently rendered report 
covering these investigations last year: 

\ detailed investigation was made of the changes 
which occur when maleic anhydride reacts with rubber. 
The reagent has been shown definitely to combine with 
rubber, and the course of the reaction over a wide 
range of concentrations of the reactants was explored. 
The resulting products proved to be substances which 
in themselves have important and useful properties, 
but the greatest importance of the reaction was be- 
lieved to lie in the capacity of the maleic anhydride to 
promote combination or to form links with other 1m- 
portant classes of substances. 


Sulfonated Rubber Experiments 


The possibility of obtaining useful materials of con 
siderably lower molecular magnititude than rubber by 
pushing the oxygen-intake of solutions of rubber as 
far as possible was examined. Highly oxygenated neu- 
tral and acidic materials were produced, the broad con- 
stitutional characteristics of which were determined. 
The degree of utility to be attributed to these sub- 
stances 1s as yet uncertain. Attempts were also made to 
obtain sulfonated rubbers by treatment of rubber (in 
solution) and oxidized rubbers with suitable sulfonat- 
ing reagents. It was found that sulfonation does not 
readily occur and the products resulting from the treat- 
ment were unpromising. 

Further experiments with various catalysts and 
modification of procedure resulted in the preparation 
of a much improved synthetic resin containing rubber 
which is definitely thermo-setting and contains the 
rubber in chemical combination, an effect believed to 
be entirely novel. Patent protection for this process 
has been applied for. A marked reduction in pro- 
duction costs is seen with the use of this new resin. 
Tests indicated that the electrical properties of the 
synthetic resins containing rubber are superior to 
those of comparable, standard, non-rubber containing 
materials. Commercialization of the new resin is now 
being attempted. 

Much detailed work was carried out on the perfect- 
ing of a semi-commercial machine for continuous pro- 
duction of expanded chlorinated rubber. Although 
many difficulties still remain it is hoped to have the 
machine in continuous experimental operation within 
the next few months. An examination of rubber 
chlorobenzylmethyl ether did not yield promising re- 
sults from the technological point of view. Experi- 
ments with a view to linking rubber with other typical 
colloidal substances have been initiated. 

Tests on chlorinated rubber resulted in the discovery 
that by feeding milled sheet, with a thickness of ap- 
proximately 0.015-inch, into liquid chlorine at —40°C., 
rubber may be continuously chlorinated to yield a de- 
rivative containing 55% chlorine, and the time of con 
tact is thereby reduced to 10 minutes as compared with 
30 minutes under static conditions. If a rubber solvent 
is added before or during the chlorination, the im- 
proved contact between reagents leads to a derivative 
containing 61% of chlorine, especially notable for its 
improved stability. The derivatives obtained by the 
agency of liquid. chlorine yield water-white solutions, 
from which colorless transparent films, free from 
haze, can be prepared. 
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Schulman Has Tenth Anniversary 


Company Has Expanded Rapidly Since Its 
Organization in 1928 by Alex Schulman 





Alex Schulman, the 
founder and president 
of A. Schulman, Inc. 





George Woloch, sec- 
; retary and treasurer 
HE firm of A. Schulman, Inc., dealer in crude cf A. Schulman, Inc. 


rubber, scrap rubber and hard rubber dust, 
with headquarters in Akron, Ohio, and branch 
offices in Boston, Mass., and East St. Louis, Illinois, 





celebrates its tenth anniversary this month. Ten years liveries. Strict adherence to these standards soon 
ago Alex Schulman, who had spent the twelve pre- attracted sufficient business to warrant expansion, An 
vious years in building up his knowledge of the office was opened in East St. Louis and Milton 
crude and scrap rubber market, founded the organi- Kushkin was named branch manager. He is now 
zation which bears his name and which he still heads. rounding out nine years of service with the com- 
George Woloch, then a junior at Harvard, was per- pany. 
suaded to drop his studies and become secretary and Later it was found necessary to increase the Ak- 
treasurer of the new firm, while Doris Kushkin, ron facilities and consequently A. Schulman, Inc., 
who had spent three years on office detail for various moved into a new combination plant and executive 
rubber manufacturers, was named office manager. offices. The new plant is considered to be one of 
These three formed the nucleus of what is now one the finest scrap rubber warehouses in the country. 
of the leading scrap rubber organizations of the It has siding facilities on both sides of the building 
world. so that sixteen freight cars can be handled at one 
A. Schulman, Inc., started operations in a small time if necessary. Still later, due to further ex- 
warehouse in Akron. Mr. Schulman laid down three pansion and a desire to maintain closer contact with 
rigid regulations for himself and his associates to customers in the New England territory, it became 
follow: (1) absolute uniformity in filling orders, (2) necessary to open an office in Boston. Dave Lund- 
exacting standards in shipments, and (3) rapid de- quist, a native of Bridgeport, Conn., was sent to 
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The siding facilities at the Schulman warehouse in Akron permit sixteen freight cars to be handled at one time if necessary. 
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the new office as branch manager. He had been with 
the Akron office for a number of years prior to be- 
ing sent to Boston 

During the years of constant progress and expand- 
ing sales, it was necessary to increase the Akron 
staff Accordingly, John J. Costello, with eighteen 
years of experience in the scrap rubber business, 
was brought into the organization. Samuel A. Tan- 
ney, with twelve years of experience in handling 
scrap rubber problems, next joined the company. Ben 
Gordon was another addition, and since joining the 
company has been placed in charge of purchases of 
scrap tires and tubes for use by reclaimers 


Irving Schulman, after being graduated from the 
Wharton School of Business, became a junior sales 
man Frank Francis was added to the staff at the 


East St. Louis office and became a valuable assistant 
to Mr. Kushkin. James Christopher, a graduate of 
Brown University, is using his former experience as 
a rubber chemist in aiding the company’s customers 
to iron out their compounding problems 

Its tenth anniversary finds the firm of A. Schul 
man, In buying and selling crude rubber, scrap 
rubber, and hard rubber dust throughout the world. 


Orders are shipped to all parts of the United States, 


as well as to England, France, Asia, China, Japan, 
South America, and other countries \ll grades of 
scrap rubber are handled by the company And be 
hind all of this activity there is still the guiding hand 
ot \lex Schulman founder and president of \ 


Schulman, In 


Rubber Tape Specifications 


ECAUSE rubber insulating tape is extremely im 
B portant to the electrician or other workman 
charged with the re sponsibility of properly insulating 
joints in electrical wires and cables, the American 
Society for Testing Materials has given considerable 

I 
gations resulting in a new Rubber Tape Specification 
(A.S.T.M. D119-3517 The reasons behind these in 
vestigations and an explanation of the specifications 
were given by W. H. S, Youry, of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, in a recent issue of /ndustrial Standard 
ization. Mr. Youry is Chairman of Subcommittee IX 
on Insulating Tape of the A.S.T.M. Committee D-11] 


attention to such tape in recent years, special investi- 


on Rubber Products 


Tensile Strength and Elongation 


Due to the fact that rubber tape is used extensively 
to wrap joints in rubber-covered wire, it needs to 


ilities which facilitate application as 


have handling qi 
: relatively smooth and not too bulky built-in-place 
rubber insulation. Consequently, a material which will 
stretch and not break under the normal strain of wrap 
ping is highly desirable. In the American Standard 
tensile strength and elongation, measured on the well 
known dumb-bell-shaped specimen of the % inch by 2 
inch size in the constricted area, are limited to not less 
than 250 pounds per square inch and 300 per cent, 
respectively 

It is also important that there be no unwinding of 
the rubber tape while the workman is getting ready 
to bind down with friction tape For this reason a 
tackiness requirement has been incorporated in the 
specification which prohibits any tape having a tend 
ency to unwind immediately following its windup on 
a mandrel at 200 per cent or more elongation and 


under a stipulated load 
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The minimum dielectric strength of this material 
is 350 volts per mil of thickness when tested undet 
an electrode pressure of one pound per square inch 
by a 60-cycle alternating-current voltage of practically 
sine wave form. This test is made with the tape 
placed between two flat electrodes having an area of 
contact with the surfaces of the tape of exactly 4 
inch in width by 4 inches in length. 

As rubber tape is always stretched in use, the 
fusion test in accordance with the American Standard, 
as is also the case in the tackiness test, is made with 
the tape elongated. It is determined by the use of a 
free-turning '4-inch mandrel mounted in ball bear- 
ings. A test strip of tape 7 inches in length is firmly 
secured to the mandrel by the first two inches; then 
a weight of 4 pounds per inch of width is attached to 
the specimen and the tape is accordingly elongated. 


Additional Force Applied by Hand 


If the weight is insufficient to elongate the tape 
200 per cent or more, additional force is applied by 
hand to elongate the material 200 per cent. The tape 
is then wound up on the mandrel at a uniform rate, 
and is allowed to stand 3 minutes with the weight 
attached. After this, with the weight still attached, it 
is allowed to unwind slowly. The mandrel shall re 
volve not more than 2™% turns in the first two minutes, 
during which time the tape shall sustain the weight 
or shall break at the point of unwinding 

\s there is need for both narrow and wide tape, 
several sizes of rolls have been provided for, Widths 
of %4 inch and 2 inches are available, but nominal 
lengths are limited to 30 feet because anything larger 
would be too bulky for easy handling Each roll is in 


; 


dividually packaged in a suitable box, properly identt- 
fied as to its contents and the manufacturer, in order 
to prevent any injury during normal handling and 
shipping. Each roll has a separator in the form of a 
parchment paper or glazed sheeting between the ad 
jacent convolutions of the rubber; otherwise the tape 
could not be unwrapped without tearing or stretching 
it. 

The inspection of this material is of a destructive 
nature and the cost of such inspection on each individ- 
ual roll would be far greater than the value of the 
tape involved. In recognition of these facts the Amer- 
ican Standard goes so far as to set up a sampling in 
spection, in which the number of rolls to be looked 
at is determined by the number of rolls submitted at 
any one time. It is believed that this procedure of 
checking a limited number of rolls picked at random 
should assure the acceptance of only that tape which 
in general meets all the requirements of the specifi 


cations 


Latex in Ceramic Use 


I ATEX can be successfully used in the manufacture 
Au of thin-walled china, porcelain, and other ceramic 
pottery, according to a patent (U.S.P. 2121018) re 
cently granted to Mitchell Carter and Gustav Heinz of 
Trenton, N. J. Used as a binder, latex reduces the 
amount of clay normally required for manufacturing 
such ceramic material. In the production of thin-walled 
vases it acts as a stiffening agent, preventing collapse 
and distortion of the plastic mass prior to hardening. 
According to the patent, the latex is mixed in with the 
ingredients, the percentage being one part latex to ten 
parts of the mix; the formed pottery is then placed 
in the firing oven; and the latex is burned out when the 
heat hardens the ware into its final form. 
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New Equipment 





Vari-Pitch Speed Changer 


NCORPORATING many new improvements, the 

Vari-Pitch Speed Changer has been added to the 
line of variable speed transmission units produced by 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. The new unit has been made available in 
a range of ratings from .6 h.p. at minimum output 
speed of 360 r.p.m. in one unit having a constant 





speed drive at 700 r.p.m., to 33 h.p, at maximum out 
put speed of 2,160 r.p.m. with a constant speed input 
at 1,200 r.p.m. Maximum speed corresponding to the 
minimum of 360 r.p.m. is 1,355 r.p.m., with a corres- 
ponding recommended output of 1.3 h.p., and corres- 
ponding minimum speed available on the 1,200 r.p.m. 
input unit is 665 r.p.m. for a recommended output of 
23.1 h.p. Two parallel shafts riding on anti-friction 
bearings are mounted inside the housing, with their 
shaft ends extending on both sides of the housing so 
that input and output can be connected at either end 
of the unit, on either side, or on alternate sides. A 
control shaft is used to adjust the effective pitch di 
ameters of the sheaves. On the same side of the 
housing as the control shaft is a scale and pointer 
which indicate output speed. The shaft can be oper- 
ated by means of a handwheel or a power drive can 
be applied for automatic control. The accompanying 
illustration shows a demonstration assembly of the 
Vari-Pitch Speed Changer, with the transmission 
cover removed. 


Palmer-Bee Roller Conveyors 


N entirely new line of roller conveyors has been 

introduced by the Palmer-Bee Company, De- 
troit, Mich. Three types of bearing are employed: 
commercial ball, with capacities from 60 to 4,500 
pounds per roller; precision tapered roller, from 1,000 
to 12,000 pounds per roller; and precision ball, from 
1,000 to 8,000 pounds per roller. Conveyors are grav- 
itv or power driven. A balanced design is claimed, 
i.e., the tube, bearings and frame rail are of propor- 
tionate capacity, thus eliminating the possibility of 
early breakdown in any one of these three major parts. 
Rollers range from 1 to 4% inches in diameter in one 
line to 2% to 7% inches in diameter in another. Ten 
foot lengths are standard, but other lengths to suit 
requirements can be furnished. 
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Banbury with Two-Speed Motor 


NEW Banbury mixer, equipped with a_ two- 

speed motor so that the machine can be driven 
at the usual standard speed and at double the standard 
speed if desired, has been introduced by the Farrel- 
sirmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. Recent tests 
are said to have indicated that the Banbury does an 
excellent job of breaking down rubber when operated 
at double speed, and does it more efficiently than at 
the slower standard speed. When running at double 
speed the rubber gets much hotter than at standard 
speed, but the temperature can be controlled largely 
by regulating the amount of cooling water. According 
to Farrel-Birmingham, it is now common practice to 
break down rubber at higher temperatures than were 
permissible a few years ago, It has also been found 
good practice to mix some classes of rubber com- 
pounds, such as masterbatches of rubber and carbon 
black, at higher temperatures than formerly used. 
When the Banbury mixer is used for mixing or 
breaking down rubber at high temperatures the ample 
cooling facilities provided in the machine are not 
needed. The thermocouples built into the modern Ban- 
bury are said to be more sensitive than the thermom- 
eters used on earlier mixers and consequently provide 
a more reliable guide to the actual temperature of the 
stock in the machine. 


Automatic “Bumping” of Platen Presses 


N the molding of mechanical rubber goods, such as 

golf balls, rubber heels, drive belts, etc., as well 
as in the molding of plastics, one of the sources of 
flaws is the trapping of air or gas bubbles which form 
pits or pock marks on the surface of the finished prod 
uct. “Bumping” or “cracking” of the platen press, 
during which the press is slightly and momentarily 
opened several times at the beginning or near the end 
of the curing cycle, depending on the product being 
vulcanized, generally prevents these flaws from oc 
curring. “Bumping” has been a manual operation to 


f 


1 


























date. Now the Taylor Instrument Companies, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has perfected a method of automatic 
“bumping” which is an auxiliary function of the com- 
pany’s standard adjustable and fixed-cam types of 
pneumatic time-cycle controllers. With this new fea- 
ture, either type of Taylor timer will “bump” the 
press at the start of the curing period or at some later 
interval as required. The duration of the bumping 
period is said to be readily adapted to the ram speed 
of the press by an adjustable sector of the cam. As 









pertected by iylor, the bumping operation is inde 
pendent of both time and press-ram travel, bumping 
taking place only when the ram pressure has built up 
to a pre-determined value which is sufficient to drive 


the entrapped ( to surface of the product 
here can escape en the press is “cracked.” The 
following advantag ire claimed for the automatic 


bumping featur bumping efficiency 1s as 


ured; pock marks and pitting are reduced to a mini 
mum: excess op he press and consequent 
dislodging and injury to tl product are eliminated ; 
the “human ele 1 iS rel oved: the operator's Lin 
is saved, permitti to tend more presses o1 
pe | aa ‘ 


Palo-Travis Particle Sizer 


[)' SIGNED for use by operatives in actual plant 
ontrol, the Palo-Travis Particle Sizer is being 
{ 


marketed by Colloid Equipment Co.. Inc... 50 Church 
St.. New York Cit [he new apparatus operates on 
the principle that dispersed particles ot dimensions 
exceeding the coll liu mnfined fluid medium tend 
to settle under the force of gravity and the rate of 
sedimentation prov the means of measuring particle 
size: theretor iff s to measure accurately the 
rate of sedin ra cle sizes below 44 microns 
may be analyzed, Large samples are unnecessary, ac 
curate re sults be pare ttained in about two hours from 
representative samples of less than 5 grams. The 
Palo-Travis Pa e Sizer consists of a large glass 
tube mounted on an oak support. The tube gives a 


height of fall slightly over 1 meter. A mixing chamber, 
to hold the sampk separated from the large tube by 
1 Stop-coK k with a large accurate bore to facilitate 
settling ot the materia \ sedimentation measuring 
tube. flat-bottomed and graduated in millimeters, ts 


supported by a rubber stopper at the base of the large 


; 


tubs \ micrometer eye-piece, mounted to the left ot 
tube. enables the oper 

s in fractions of a milli 
meter. At the right of the sedimentation measuring 
tube there is a small electric tapper and an illuminating 
readings. An electric stop clock 1s sup 
plied on all instruments used on 110 volts. alternating 
current, 00 cv les. Instruments operated on other cur 


the sedimentation measuring 
ht 
bit 


ator to read sediment het 


unit to simplify 


rents are equipped with stop-watches. The new parti- 
cle sizer is said to feature simplicity of design, speed 
and ease of manipulation, and low initial cost 
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Booklets, Catalogs, etc. 





Rubber Statistics—1900-1937. Compiled by P. W. Barker 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 6x9 in. 10c per copy (For sale by Superintendent 
~ Documents, Washington, D. C.) 


For the first time all the basic statistical data necessary 
to a study of the levelopment of the rubber manutact 
ing industry from 1900 to 1937 has been made availabl 
between two covers. Production, absorption, stocks an: 


prices of crude rubber are covered, with the data on prices 
voing beyond 1900. Official annual and monthl 


turns of the countries producing or consuming rubber 


were the source of practically all of the statistics given 
Che manner f presentation is: (1) short preliminary 
statement; (2) annual statistics, 1900 to 1937; (3) monthly 
statistics for the last twelve years. Only brief textual 
atter accompanies each major subdivision of the text 
each table telling its own statistical story The all-inclu 


ive statistical booklet was prepared under the direction 

ft | (; Holt, acting chief of the Leather and Rubber 

Division of the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce 
. 


The Effect of Rubber Upon Some Properties of Asphaltic 
Bitumen. By J]. M. Van Rooijen. The Rubber Stichting, 
182 Heerengracht, Amsterdam, Hollard. 6'4x9 n 28 


1 


p. (A limited number of copies available from Tut 


I 
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Although the changes which occur in the properties of 
asphaltic bitumen when rubber is added have been men 
tioned in the previous literature no explanatior as been 
iffered as to why these changes take place This b oklet, 
i reprint of an article in a recent issue of Matertalenkennts, 


ontains such an explanation, and also brings forward more 
factual material. Methods of estimating the properties of as 


altic bitumen-rubber mixtures are also given. This book 


et 
s available in English, French, German, and Dut 


> 


Coated Fabric Compounding—Rubber and Neoprene. By 
\. J. Northam and S. G. Byam. (Lab. Report No. 38-7) 
Rubber Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 6%x9 in. 26 pp. 


+ 


Several formulas for rubberizing fabric and various 
methods of vulcanizing rubberized fabrics are given in 
this report The compounding and curing of neoprene 
ompositions for coated fabrics are also discussed. Physi 
cal test data on the various compounds are summarized 
and the results of bomb appearance tests are given. Com 
parison of a rubber stock and a neoprene stock for oil 
resistance is also shown 

* 
The Thirty-Year Decline in Commodity Prices. By Allen 

W. Rucker Published by the Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Co., 

1400 Massachusetts Ave Mass 6 x 9 in 


24 pp. 25c per copy 


Cambridge, 


\ reprint of an address made by the author, well-known 
economist, before the Commodity Club of New York, this 
booklet traces the effect of the decline in commodity 
prices on the American system, and offers suggestions as 
to how to combat the decline so that productivity could 
be the pivot wheel in restoring the profit system rather 
than price manipulation. Mr. Rucker makes good use of 
charts and diagrams to prove his points 
e 
Goodrich Tires for Tractors and Implements. B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio. 54%4x8% in. 68 pp 


1 


The newest edition of this ready reference work for 
manufacturers, retailers and consumers in the tractor and 
implement field contains more solid statistical data than 
the two previous volumes. Included among other data 
are specifications for tractor and farm implement tires and 
wheels The company’s line of low pressure pneumatic 
tires for agricultural service is illustrated and described 
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Rubber: Some Facts on Its History, Production & Manu- 
facture. By P. W. Barker. Bureau of Foreign & Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 8x10% in. 36 pp. 
5c per copy. 

Furnishing general information on the production of 
rubber and the manufacture of rubber products, this pam- 
phlet has been primarily prepared for school children, col- 
lege students, and the general public. More attention has 
been given to the subject of rubber cultivation than to 


rubber manufacturing. The differences between “wild” 
and “plantation” rubber are stressed, with brief mention 
made of reclaimed rubber and synthetic rubber. Some 


statistics are also given 
e 

Symposium on Plastics. American Society for Testing 

Materials, 260 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Penna. 6 x 9 

in. 51 pp. 75c per copy 

The six papers delivered at the Symposium on Plastics 
sponsored by the A.S.T.M. at its March, 1938, Regional 
Meeting at Rochester, N. Y., together with the discus- 
sions, are contained in this booklet. Authors are A. F. 
Randolph (DuPont), H. M. Richardson (General Elec- 


tric), W. A. Zinzow (Bakelite), C. H. Penning and L. W. 


\. Meyer (Tennessee-Eastman), J. C. Pitzer (Formica 
Insulation), and Gordon M. Kline (Bureau of Standards). 
. 


Farrel-Sykes Gears and Gear Units. (Catalog No. 438). 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. & x ll in. 
i) nt 

DP] 
This catalog contains information on the various types of 


speed reducing and speed increasing gear units and related 
products manufactured by the company. Herringbone gears 
and their advantages are discussed and the introduction and 
levelopment of the Sykes process for generating continuous 
herringbone teeth is told. Forty-six charts and tables are in- 
cluded. The catalog is weil illustrated 
e 
Rubber in Roads. The Rubber Stichting, 182 Heeren- 
gracht, Amsterdam C, Holland. 5 x 7% in. 32 pp. 
Published on the occasion of the 8th International Road 
Congress, this booklet reviews the use of rubber in road 
construction, particularly the use of vulcanized rubber and 
of rubber latex or powdered rubber blended with asphaltic 
bitumen. A list of trial stretches of roads in Holland, to- 
gsether with the compositions used in each instance, is in- 
cluded. In addition, there is a short article on some of the 
technical properties of rubber 
+ 


Stokes High Vacuum Pumps. (Catalog 38-P). F. J 
Stokes Machine Co., Olney Post Office, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 8% x 11 in. 28 pp 
This catalog of high vacuum pumps made by Stokes 

may also be considered as a hand book on vacuum prac- 

tice. Five sizes of pumps, from 10 to 225 cubic feet ca- 

pacity, are illustrated and described. The hand book sec- 

tion is replete with charts, graphs, tables and other data, 

much of it said to be original and hitherto unpublished 
+ 

“If I Only Had That Book.” (Catalog No. 6). Chemical 
Publishing Co. of N. Y., Inc., 148 Lafayette St., New 
York City. 5%x8% in. 150 pp. 10c. 

This latest catalog, like its predecessors, lists and de- 
scribes chemical, bacteriological, pharmaceutical, medical, 
engineering, electrical, and general scientific and other 
technical books of American and British publishers. An 
index makes the location of any volume a simple matter. 

* 


Miller Products. Chas E. Miller Corp., Anderson, Indiana 
8'%xl1l1 in. 

This loose-leaf catalog illustrates and describes the 
wide variety of products and machinery featured by the 
company, including retreaders, camelback repair mate- 
rials, tire shop equipment, etc. A history of the Miller 
Vulcanizer is also included. The company plans to furnish 
pages for inclusion in the catalog from time to time. 
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Accident Rates in the Rubber Industry (for 1937). Na- 
tional Safety Council, Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 8%x1l in. 8 pp 
This analysis covers accident rates, the causes of acci- 

dents, and the types of accidents most common in the 

rubber industry. Charts and tables are used to illustrate 
the text. The analysis shows that the rubber industry 
ranked seventh in frequency and thirteenth in severity 
during 1937 in a list of 30 major industries. 

* 


26 Interviews with Champion Farmers. Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 7x10 in. 72 pp. 


This booklet contains reproductions of interviews with 
champion farmers held on the Firestone “Voice of the 
Farm” radio program. Various subjects of interest to 
farmers, from plowing to breeding cattle, are covered in 
the interviews, as are experiences with Firestone agricul- 
tural tires and other farm products. Firestone farm prod 
ucts are also illustrated and described in the booklet 

7 


Falk Gear Drives and Couplings. Falk Corporation, Mil 

waukee, Wisc. 10 x 11% in 

We are in receipt of a new binder containing current Falk 
literature. The binder, of loose-leaf construction, contains a 
number of bulletins, separated by tabs to facilitate location, 
as follows: Herringbone Reducers, Right Angle Reducers, 
Motoreducers, Couplings, Lubrication and Maintenance, and 
General. The bulletins in the new binder make all older 
bulletins obsolete as to data furnished 

e 


Quality and Cost Control: Batching by Weight. (Bulletin 
385). Buffalo Scale Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 8%x11 in 


The company’s line of automatic batching scales, said 
to provide precision control of quality and cost where 
exact proportioning of materials is a critical operation in 
processing, is illustrated and described in this catalog. 
Features, such as electric eye and interlocking sequence 
controls, are stressed 

. 


The Text-Book Guide: 1938-39. Baker & Taylor Co., 5 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 6 x 9 in. 156 pp. 


ul 


As in previous editions, the 1938-39 guide not only lists 
the titles and authors of text-books covering a wide range 
of general and technical subjects, but carries factual de- 
scriptions of some of the more important books. 

o 


Neville Plasticizing Oils. Neville Co., Neville Island, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 6x9 in. 8 pp 


Specifications and other information on Nevinol, No. 2 


Refined Heavy Oil, No. 1-D Heavy Oil and P.H.O. 
plasticizing oils made by the company—are given in this 
booklet. Suggested uses for each type of oil are made. 





Book Reviews 


Kautschuk: Wandlungen in der Erzeugung und der Ver- 
wendung des Kautschuks nach dem Weltkrieg. (Rubber: 
Changes in the Production and Use of Rubber Since the 
World War). By Dr. Heinz George. Bibliographisches 
Institut, A.G., Leipzig, Germany. 6x9 in. 200 pp. 10 
RM (approximately $4.00 at the current rate of ex- 
change). 





Number 9 in the series “Wandlungen in der Weltwirt- 
schaft” (Changes in World Economics), this book dis- 
cusses the production and use of rubber since the World 
War, as indicated in its title. It is divided into four sec- 
tions, 71g: consumption, production, marketing problems, and 
regulation of production. Numerous tables are interspersed 
throughout the text, while there is a statistical appendix 
covering net imports, areas under plantation, prices, etc. A 
bibliography is also included. 
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Editorial Comment 


8 oeen first half of the 


current vear, insofar as 


The Importance of ~ | 
rubber manutacturers are 
Inventory Control concerned, was character 


ized by a high degree of 
stability in selling prices, drastically reduced rates of 
production, and, as phys cal sales have been sustained 
at a higher level, very substantial reductions in in 
ventory position While production of tire units was 
off almost 50% in comparison with the first half of 
1937 shipments were off only 11%. lire stocks at 
the end of last June, however, were fully 30% below 
those of mid-1937 The percentages are taken from 
a report issued by Fenner & Beane, stock brokerag¢ 
house 
Although dollar sales volume was drastically cut 
tailed in the first half of 1938, rubber manufacturers 
enjoved an unusually wide differential between selling 


prices and crude rubber costs. Some manufacturers do 
not include adjustments for inventory losses in their 


interim statements and before such adjustments sizable 


earning balances were reported for periods ended in 
\pril and May he subsequent rally in the price ot 
crude rubber at the end of June, equal to the level 
which prevailed at the end of 1937, substantially ob 
viated the inventory problem for companies which re 


port as of that date 
Because of the high ratio of raw material costs to 
total costs, the trend of crude rubber prices and policies 
of inventory management are often more important 
than physical sales volumes in determining rubber 
‘ 


manufacturing company profits 


f }~ decision of the 
Death-Knell of Ohio Supreme Court 
. on July 13 in upholding 
Tire Guarantee the lower court on the inte 
pretation that the road 

hazard tire guarantee constitutes insurance, and there 
fore cannot be offered by any other than a licensed 
insurance brokerage, sounds the death-knell for this 
type Of guarantee in the United States The decision 
was handed down in both the lower and higher court in 


1 
} 


rrought by the Attorney General of Ohio 


a test case 
against the Western Auto Supply Stores. 

The Attorney General made the specific charge that 
Western 


and privilege of engaging in the business of insurance” 


\uto Supply was “enjoying the franchise 


since it guaranteed its private brand tires against de 
fects in material or workmanship “without limit as to 
After dissecting all of the 
various guarantee forms issued by the defendant, the 


time, mileage or service.” 


Ohio Supreme Court ruled, as did the lower court, 


that they were all substantially unconditional promises 
of indemnity and that “an unconditional promise of 
indemnity is insurance.” 

The unlimited road hazard tire guarantee was first 
introduced by Standard Oil in 1931 and spread so 
rapidly that practically every tire manufacturer, big 
and small, adopted it purely as a defensive measure. 
Despite the fact that it cost the industry millions of 
dollars annually it was maintained for more than six 
years. Last November, under the sponsorship of the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, most of the tire 
producers dropped this guarantee and substituted a 
life-time guarantee. 

There is little doubt that the tire manufacturers, with 
the decision of the Ohio Supreme Court as a weapon, 
will now carry the fight against the unlimited road 
hazard guarantee into every state in the country. 
\lready, the insurance authorities of such states as 
\rizona, Arkansas, Georgia and Kentucky, have indi 
cated that they too feel that the guarantee 1s actually 


an “‘imsurance policy. 
rs 


— suggestion made 
by President Vargas of 


Brazilian 


Debt Payment 
with Rubber 


Brazil to the 
Council of Economy and 
Finances to the effect that 
Brazil pay off its foreign debts with rubber exports 1s 
interesting, but not particularly important. In brief, the 
plan provides that such debtors as the United States, 
Great Britain and France agree to secure at least 5% 
of their annual imports from Brazil, the profit secured 
from these transactions to be turned back to the various 
countries to be applied against the outstanding debt 

In the first place, in view of Brazil's insignificant 
share in the world production of crude rubber, it would 
take approximately six years before output could be 
materially increased. Brazil’s position can be realized 
from the fact that in 1937 the country exported 15,576 
tons of crude rubber out of total world shipments of 
At present rubber production lies al- 
If planta- 


1,135,030 tons. 
most solely in the hands of native Indians. 
tions were planned, so that the quality of Para rubber 
could be improved, it would take six to seven years 
before actual tapping could be started. 

Qn the other hand, re-entry of Brazil into rubber 
production on a large scale to a point where the country 
would again assume an outstanding position in the 
world’s cultivation of rubber would be welcomed by 
many consuming interests in this country which feel 
that the monopoly dominated by the British and Dutch 
in the Far East has exacted inordinate and unreason- 
ably high prices for crude rubber in the past. 
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TIRE GUARANTEE 
DECISION UPHELD 


Ohio Supreme Court Rules Un- 
limited Road Hazard Guarantee 
Represents an Unconditional 
Promise of Specific Indemnity 


The Ohio Supreme Court, sitting at 
Columbus, on July 13, upheld the ruling 
of Ohio’s State Superintendent of In- 
surance that the unlimited road hazard 
tire guarantee as used by leading mail 
order houses, chain stores, and other 
mass distributors of private-brand tires, 
is illegal under the state’s insurance laws. 
The ruling specifically was against the 
Western Auto Supply Company in a 
test case brought by Attorney General 
H. J. Duffy of Ohio. 

The ruling 
Supply from 


Western Auto 


franchise 


deprived 
“enjoying the 
and privilege of engaging in the _ busi- 
ness of insurance,” since it is not licensed 
to conduct an insurance business in the 
state Attorney General Duffy, in his 
complaint, charged the company with 
guaranteeing the tires it sold against 
“detects in workmanship 
without limit as to time, mileage or serv 


material or 


ice . . and for a stipulated period 
against any condition which shall render 


the tire unfit for further service.” 


Decision Hailed by Trade 


The decision of the Ohio Supreme 
Court was generally hailed by manufac- 
turers of standard brands of tires, many 
of whom have been waging a consistent 
fight against the road hazard warranty 
for several years. They considered the 
decision as a significant factor which 
will enable them to carry the fight into 
every state in the country. Insurance 
officials of several states have already 
indicated that they are of the same 
opinion as are the Ohio authorities. 

The use of the unlimited guarantee 
has cost the tire industry approximately 
$10,000,000, according to report. It was 
inaugurated in 1931 by the Standard Oil 
Company and spread so rapidly that it 
practically every tire 
manufacturer as a defensive measure. 
Last November, however, leading manu- 
facturers substituted a standard life-time 
Rubber 


was adopted by 


warranty, sponsored by the 
Manufacturers Association. 

In summing up its conclusions, the 
Ohio Supreme Court made this state- 
ment: “We are unable to discern any 
essential difference in the character or 
effect of the various forms of agree- 








Division Meeting Cancelled 


The meeting of the Rubber Di- 
vision, A.C.S., scheduled to be 
held in Milwaukee, on September 
7 and 8, has been called off. Can- 
cellation of the meeting was at- 
tributed to the fact that only 
three papers were submitted for 
presentation. The election of of- 
ficers for 1939, scheduled to be 
held during the two-day meeting, 
will be conducted in September 
by mailed ballots. Other Divi- 
sions of the American Chemical 
Society will hold their meetings 
in Milwaukee as scheduled. 








ment of indemnity made by the re- 
spondent (Western Auto Supply) and 
advertised in its catalogue. Each con- 
stitutes an undertaking to indemnify 
against failure from any cause except 
fire or theft and therefore covers loss 
or damage resulting from any and every 
hazard of travel, not excepting negli- 
gence of the automobile driver or an- 
other. It is substantially an uncondi- 
tional promise of indemnity, and that 1s 
insurance.” 

The life-time guarantee of the Rub 
ber Manufacturers Association reads as 
follows: “Every tire of our manufac- 
ture, bearing our name and serial num- 
ber, is guaranteed by us to be free from 
defects in workmanship and material, 
without limit as to time or mileage, and 
to give satisfactory service under normal 
operating conditions. If our examina- 
tion shows that any tire has failed under 
the terms of this guarantee, we will 
either repair the tire or make an ad- 
justment on the purchase of a new 
tire.” 


1937 Tire Value Estimated 


The wholesale value of automobile 
tires freighted during 1937 was $492,- 
770,000, the largest since 1930, according 
to the latest edition of Automobile Facts 
and Figures, issued by the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association. Prepared 
by the Rubber Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, the figures show that $419,689,000 
of the total was for casings, $54,335,000 
for inner tubes, $984,000 for solids and 
cushions, and $17,705,000 for tire sun- 
dries and fabrics. Included were 3,- 
882,643 high pressure casings, 51,583,- 
636 balloon casings, 616,748 solids and 
cushions, and 52,376,657 inner tubes. 


RUBBER CARTEL 
WILL CONTINUE 


Continuation of Regulation Assured 
for Another Five Years with An- 
nouncement by Committee Chair- 
man that All Signatories Approve 


Continuation of the current rubber re 
striction scheme, with minor modifica 
tions, for another five years from 1939 
was confirmed on August 10, when the 
chairman of the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee announced that all 
contracting governments have accepted 
the Committee’s recommendations for 
the extension of the agreement. Siam 
was the last country to approve the 
recommendations. 

Signatory countries to the cartel are 
British Malaya, the Netherlands East 
Indies, Ceylon, India, British North 
Borneo, Sarawak, Siam and _ French 
Indo-China. Special arrangements are 
provided for the regulation of exports 
from Siam and French Indo-China, both 
of which have been granted substantial 
increases in permissible shipments. Ap- 
proximately 98% of all rubber exports 
are subject to the restriction cartel. 


Control System Unchanged 


As in the past five vears, the control 
system will be based on a limitation of 
crude rubber exports by fixing quarterly 
export quotas for each signatory coun- 
try, the export quotas being expressed 
in percentages of basic quotas which are 
fixed in the agreement itself for each 
country. This system has worked fairly 
well in the past and is approved by 
countries participating in the scheme. 

The major task in securing the ex- 
tension of the restriction agreement was 
in fixing the basic quotas, since prac- 
tically every signatory clamored for a 
larger percentage of allowable shipments. 
Malaya’s action in relinquishing part of 
its basic quota served to hasten official 
approval from the various participants. 
While Malaya’s share in the total export 
allowance for 1938 was 46.5%, it agreed 
to have the percentage reduced to 43.6% 
of the total starting with 1939. 

Some of the more important changes 
in the restriction cartel are provisions 
for a moderate 
acreage and an increase in stocks which 
may be held within regulated areas. The 
basic quota for 1939 has been fixed at 
1,449,000, not inclusive of Siam and 
Indo-China. This will increase to 1,- 
491,000 tons in 1942, 


increase in rubber 








RUBBER COMMITTEE 
RENDERS ITS REPORT 


\ 1 ‘ int n enda 
tic | our ¢ tative methods 
of testing flat rubbe ( ere sub 
mitted | ( tte 1)-] kk be 
Products d g it é eld \t 
lantic Cit or ct the I t 
first Annual Meeting of the American 
society esti Ma il lune 27 
lu ] Lhe tt ative ( Is sub 
mitted amp and ice the existing 
Standard Methods of Testing Rubber 
Belting | ed ‘ | Ve | il nissior 
(1378-4 | the A tandard, test 
| cedure ire give i flat t pes 

\ hange in the viet f Testing 
Rubber Hose (D 380-37 T) was ay 
prove l involvir etl | testing thick 
( ( i rubbe element | standa | 
requires that a tanda cromet 
hall he used It not « stoma! to 
use this mstrument in the ase ot hre 
hose Hecause a ¢ i Y the metl | 
t testi hire hose t necessitat 
revision ot purchase pecincations used 
by a wide liversit interests, the 
ommiuttec is sn | ng the lentative 
Methods D-380 providing a special pro 
cedure now in use for fre hose 

Iwo ot the tentat ( specihncations 
were e mended for adoption as 
standard covering tion tape and rub 


ber msulating tape While the 


require 


ments tor Iriction tape ma not pe en 
tirely satisfactor n some special apph 
cations. for imstance n railroad signal 


work where greater adhesion than the 
required minimurt tten spe ified, the 


committee believe that the present speci 


fications satisfactorily cover, as intended, 
a tape ‘tor general ust for electrical 
purposes’ and prefers to consider 
issuing separate specifications tor spe 
cial services, as required 

Committee D-11 is working on a pro 


gram of standardization u 
valves and packings with attention de 


voted to pertormance ests intended to 


evaluate the materia The committee 
has heer investigating lorimetrn 
- 
methods thie letermination ot sma 
amounts of manganese and opper I 
rubber, and expects shortly to have a re 
port on the result f a cooperative test 
progran 
onal j 
Since man o1 é and on ers 


of rubber goods are concerned with tests 


! evaliuatit i 
rubloy exposed t t i ve ot 
existing ethod ‘ ade and 
work will be lertak« t rmulate 
tandard procedure 


DeVilbiss Absorbed Howard 


We have been advised that the De 
Vilbiss Company, Toledo, Ohio, ab 


sorbed — the Howard Manutacturing 
Company, itS W lly wned rubber 
manutacturing ubsidiary last fall 


All rubber manutacturing 
ot DeVilbiss are now conducted by 
Products Division of the 


company 


perations 


the Rubber 
DeVilbiss 
specializes in the manufacture of rub 


! 
1 


Lompany Che 


ber spray equipimer s¢ 





































































Coming Events 


Aug. 19. 


Rubber 
Club, 


Outing, Boston 
Group; Weston Country 
West mn, Mass 

Sept. 5-9. Fall Meeting, American 
Chemical Society, Milwaukee 

Sept. 7-8. Fall Meeting, Rubber Divi 

oe. A.LS 

Sept. 16. New York Group, Rubber 
Division, A.C.S.. Building Trades 
Club, New York City 

Oct. 4. Los Angeles Group, Rubber 
Division, A.C.S., 


Maviatr Hotel, 
, | . Angeles 


Oct. 5-7. American Society of Mec! 
anical | nyeinee;rs, Providence, R | 
(including a Symposium on Rub 


(cance Ile d) 


Oct. 10-12. Annual Meeting, N.A.I.T. 
I)., Hotel Jung, New Orleans, La 
Oct. 10-14. National Safety Congress, 

Hotel Stevens, Chicago, III 
Oct. 17-19. Fall ¢ 
Ass'n. of Waste 
san Franci co 
Nov. 4. Boston Group, 
sion, A.C.S., Boston. 


onvention, National 
Material Dealers, 


Rubber Divi 








BOSTON GROUP OUTING 
SET FOR AUGUST 19 


The 1938 Outing of the Boston Group, 
Rubber Division, A.C.S., will be held 
on August 19, at the Weston Country 
Club, Weston, Mass The club is one of 
the most 
courses in New England and is located 
eight 
Boston Post Road 

In addition to the 
ment, arrangements have been made for 


sceni eighteen-hole golf 


miles west of Boston, near the 


usual golf tourna 


soft ball games, tennis, bowling, horse 


shoe pitching, etc Prizes will be 


awarded to the winners in the various 
events, with special prizes for the tallest, 
shortest, fattest, thinnest, etc 

scheduled for 7:00 P. M 


entertainment 


Dinner is 
\tter 
program” will be 


which are being withheld by the Enter 


Tickets for the 


each, and may be 


dinner a “surprise 


presented, details of 


{ ommiuttec 
$2.00 


tainment 
outing are 
secured from Dr. Alan R. Lukens, sec 
Windsor 


retary-treasurer, 11 Street, 


Mass 


Cambridge, 


U. S. Absorbs Chatham 


States Rubber Products, 
Chatham Man- 
ufacturing Company, maker of rubber 
thread at Portland, Conn Chatham 
was organized in 1920 and was jointly 
wned by the Mills Com 
pany, the Russell Manufacturing Co 
ind the Ansonia O. & C 
According to present plans, the tac 


United 
In has acquired the 


American 
Company 


tory will be operated as the Portland 
Plant of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc 


Who makes air bag molds? A Clas- 
sified List of Rubber Machinery and 
Equipment is included in the 1937 
RUBBER RED BOOK. Paper-bound 
copies, $2.00; cloth-bound, $3.00. 
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CONSIDER RUBBER 
FOR DEBT PAYMENTS 


The Federal Technical Council of 

Economy and 

under consideration a _ plan 

to it by Getulio 

August 9 for payment of Brazil’s for- 
| 


eign debts with Brazilian-grown rubber 


Brazil has 
submitted 
Vargas on 


Finance of 


President 


The plan embodies a proposal that the 


country’s foreign debtors, mainly the 
United States, Great Britain and France, 
consent to allow 5% of their rubber 
purchases to come from Brazil 
According to the plan, the Instituto 
de Borracha (Crude Rubber Institute) 
would carry out all the necessary trans 
actions with foreign countries. The In 
stitute would pay Brazilian exporters in 
milreis, the national currency, for rub- 
ber shipments, received in turn from the 
buyers’ foreign curren which 
be sufficient for the payment of interest 


would 


and amortization of the external debt 


No decision has been made by the 
Brazilian Council on the plausibility of 


but one is ex- 


this plan at this writing, 
pected shortly. The plan was drafted by 
Ebling, a 


expert, and a_ frequent 


| 
hnancial 
visitor to this 


Francisco Brazilian 


country. 


LATEX TANKS ERECTED 
AT BOSTON ARMY BASE 


Six 20,000-gallon tanks for the stor 
age of latex have been erected at the 
Sout! Boston, Mass 
The tanks were erected for the Dunlop 
Tire & Rubber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Anode, Inc., Akron, Ohio 
Distribution will be handled from Bos- 
ton by Charles T. Wilson & Co., Inc., of 
New York City, domestic 
Latex, Ltd., while the Piers 
Operating Co., operators of the Army 


Army Base in 


\merican 


agents tor! 
Dunlop 


Base Terminal, will be in charge of re 
ceiving and shipping 

The storage tanks are 10 feet in di 
ameter and 35 feet in height, and are 
equipped with agitators to keep the latex 
from congealing. Latex will be pumped 


holds 


vessels to the storage tanks 


directly from tank incoming 
Provision 


has been made for the location of addi 


tional tanks at a later date The in 
stallation is said to be the first of its 
kind in this country and the third in the 
world. 
Fire at Vultex Plant 
Fire of undetermined origin caused 


plant of the 
Chemical Company at 


substantiai damage to the 
Vultex 
bridge, Mass., on July 15 


Cam- 
The develop 
ment and research laboratory and a 
large amount of ordinary latex and pre 
vulcanized latex were almost totally de 
depart- 
ment, control laboratory and chemical 


stroved The manufacturing 
storage divisions suffered only slightly, 
according to Vultex officials 
tensive 


Fairly ex 
service to the company’s cus 
tomers was resumed two or three days 
after the fire. It is estimated that ap 
proximately $75,000 will be 


placing damaged buildings and materials 


spent in re- 
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AUGUST, 


N. Y. GROUP MEETS 
ON SEPTEMBER 16TH 


\ meeting of the New York Group, 
Rubber Division, A.C.S., will be held 
on Friday, September 16, at the Build- 
ing Trades Club, 2 Park Avenue, in 
New York City. One of the papers 
for presentation at 


originally scheduled 
the Milwaukee meeting of the Rubber 
Division, which has been called off be- 
cause only three papers were prepared 
for discussion, and a talk by a member 

the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
will feature the meeting 

The technical paper is titled “Effect 
of Temperature on the Mechanism of 
Oxidation of Rubber.” It was prepared 
by A. R. Kemp and J. H 
f the Bell Telephone Laboratories, and 


delivered by Mr 
The paper is the 


Ingmanson, 
will be Ingmanson 
second in a_ series 
which the co-authors are working on and 
covers the results of studies on the rate 
of oxidation of vulcanized rubber com- 
pounds, with and without antioxidants, 
at various temperatures. A number of 
slides will be shown. 

Inspector E. P. Ce 
appear for the F.B.I. 
known for his expert work 
n the field of criminology and recently 


iffey is expected to 
Inspector ( offey 
is widely 
concluded a study of technical crime 


laboratories in foreign countries. 
Whether 
pearance, or some other representative 
of the “G-Man” Department, the dis 


course is expected to hold unusual in 


Inspector Coffey puts in ap 


terest 
Tickets for the meeting are $2.00 each, 


and n 


av be secured from Peter P. Pinto, 
secretary-treasurer of the Group, c/o 
THe Ruppeer Ace, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York City. 


urged 


Early reservations are 


A.S.M.E. ORGANIZES 
RUBBER COMMITTEE 


That applications of rubber and 


plastics are rapidly forging ahead is 
learly evident from the attention now 
being devoted to these materials. Indi- 
American So 


cative of the trend, the 


ciety of Mechanical Engineers recently 
established a committee, or subdivision, 
on rubber and plastics which will deal 
with several phases of the rubber and 
plastics industries including mechanical 
applications, research on basic mechan 
ical properties, processing 
and standards Activities of the group 
will be beyond the normal range of other 
professional organizations in an effort 


equipment, 


to fill the present gap in the mechanical 
held 

The committee will sponsor the pres- 
entation of papers at technical sessions 
| the regular quarterly meetings of the 
AS. M. E \ symposium on rubber, 
comprising four invited papers cover- 
ing the history of rubber, synthetic sub- 
stances with rubber-like properties, 
fabrication of rubber parts, and certain 
mechanical properties of rubber, is in- 
cluded in the program of the next meet- 
ing of the Society to be held at Prov- 
Participation in 


idence, October 5-7. 


activities of the committee will not be 


restricted to members of the parent so- 
ciety. 
Authors of 
for presentation at subsequent quarterly 
meetings should communicate at least 


four months in advance with Dr. J. F. 


Smith, Edward G. Budd Mfg. Company, 


25th Street and Hunting Park Avenue, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, secretary of 
the rubber and plastics committee; or 
with the chairman, Dr. F. L. Yerzley, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
P. O. Box 525, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Forms Sales Agency 

J. Timothy O’Hara, fermerly asso- 
ciated with the Amthor Testing In- 
strument Company, has organized his 
own sales agency to deal in testing 
instruments for the rubber, wire and 
allied industries. Offices are main- 
tained at 620 East 43rd Street, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y 


Birkenstein & Co. Organized 

\lbert Birkenstein, associated with 
S. Birkenstein & Sons, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., for the past several years, has 
from that company and 
has organized Al. Birkenstein & Co., 
with offices at 205 West Wacker 
He will specialize in 


withdrawn 


Drive, Chicago 
scrap rubber 


papers believed suitable 


8TH ROAD CONGRESS 
HELD IN HOLLAND 


The Eighth International Road Con 
gress, organized by the Permanent In- 
ternational Association of Road Con 
gresses, was held at Scheveningen, The 
Hague, Holland, from June 18 to July 2. 
Delegates from 38 countries were in at 
tendance and a large number of tech 
nical papers were presented 

Three of the papers pre sented were of 
special interest to the rubber industry: 
Rubber Surfaces, by W. Jaggar, Bor 
ough Engineer and Surveyor of Hud 
dersfield, England; Rubber for Roadway 
Purposes, by Dr. Ir. Th. G. E. Hoedt, 
director of the West Java Proefstation, 
Buitenzorg, Java, N.E.1.; and The Ap 
plication of Rubber in Road Constru 
tion, by J. G. Fol, technical engineer of 
the International 
ber Cultivation, The Hague. 


Association for Rub- 


An exhibition was conducted in con 
junction with the Congress at which rub- 
ber road blocks, traffic lines, studs, and 
various samples of rubber-bitumen and 
rubber-asphalt products for road use 
were displayed. The Rubber Stichting, 
»f Amsterdam, showed the applications 


of rubber in various forms of road con 
struction, with graphs illustrating the 
research work carried out, and photo- 
graphs of demonstration areas. 








GIANT CONVEYOR BELT AT GRAND COULEE DAM 


The largest conveyor belt ever manu- 
factured has been placed in operation 
at the Grand Coulee Dam in the State 
The belt, produced by 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 


of Washington. 


operates on centers of 4,850 feet, and 
measures 9,700 feet long, approximately 
twice the length of the longest previous 
conveyor belt ever employed, according 
to Goodyear. Of 48-inch width and 8- 
ply construction, the belt was manu- 
factured in eight separate pieces weigh- 
ing 10 tons each to facilitate handling 
and transportation, and was shipped in 
rolls approximately 10 feet each in 





diameter. Thirty tons of cotton and 
fifty tons of rubber went into its con- 
struction. Moving at a speed of 450 
feet per minute, the belt will 
coarse stone, six-inch and minus, for 
an 1l-minute ride, providing a flow of 
2,000 tons per hour of aggregate. Sup- 


carry 


plementing the main conveyor are some 
additional 20,000 feet of vari-sized belt- 
ing used to gather, classify, store, re- 
transport the 
through the screening and washing plant 
located at the source. In summer, ap- 
proximately 90 h.p. is required to put 
the empty belt in motion; in winter, 
about 125 h.p. 


cover and aggregate 


































































































































































FINANCIAL NEWS 
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2 A404 the $04, 


in Consolidation 


lation includes United 
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seven are in 


ir Kast and twelve 
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x d mest su 
ciat es and 
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te tubber Company 
rubber-growing 
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separately 
sf activities had a 
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al other 
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( the company’s 
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t urrent assets, full 
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ite as consolidated 
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nsolidation, was 
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I 
ind « wipn A 70 33 RA) full . 
‘ | quipment, was 3/%4,/00, q iii con 


solidation; compared with $50,888,605 
1938. as conso idate 1 heretofore This 
ncreast in properties assets is due 
large to the inclusion in the new con 

lidation of the $23,518,515 investment 


discussion of the 


report, | 


} 


president of U. S. Rubber, 


authorized con stock, 
1,918,412 shares after the 
81,588 


mon 


retirement of the shares previ 


isly held in the name of a subsidiary, 


from shares without pat 


value to shares of $10 par value. The 


outstanding 1,567,261 shares of no pat 
value, whi previously had a stated 
alue of $100,895401, now have an 


aggregate par value of $15,672,610, the 


,2Le, being used to 
surplus account 
surplus account 
deficit on De 


31, 1937; the net loss for the 


capital 


there was deducted the 


cen 
period ending June 30, 1938: the 
remiums on the redemption of the 5% 


bonds; and various other adjustments 


fully letaile 1 it the report; leavu gy tne 
capital surplus 
$11,159,633. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Ne t income 


centS a Share on 


Second Quarter 
$74, equal to 37% 
1,241,816 
luction tor preferred dividend require- 


outstanding after de 
ments and minority interests. This com- 
pares with net income of $1,441,405, or 
$1.29 a share on 1,114,408 
ported in. the 


shares, re 


June quarter of 1937 


applicable to stock 
for the first half of this 

to $1,224,734, equal to 8&9 cents per 
1 


after dividend 


karnings common 


year amount 
Share requirements and 


minority interests 


General Cable Corp. 


Net loss of 
depreciation, 
adjustments, 


Second Quarter: $260, 
O83, after 
etc., but 

which compares 


$1,068,924, equal to 79 cents per common 


interest, taxes, 


before inventory 


; 


with net income of 


share, in the corresponding period of 


the previous year. For the first six 
months of this vear net loss amounted 
to $326,230, compared with net profit of 
$1.26 a common share, 


half of 1937 


S| 956.576, or 


reported for the first 


Baldwin Rubber Co. 


Net loss of $17,542 


net profit of $159, 


Second Quarter: 
which compares with 
616, of 
1937 quarter, and net loss of $31,675 in 
the first current 
For the nine months ended on June 30, 
$24,740, or 7 


57 cents a common share, in the 


quarter of the year. 


net profit amounted to 


cents a common share. 
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FIRESTONE TO OFFER 
NEW FINANCING PLAN 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Corp., Ak- 
ron, will launch a loan offering of $50,- 
000,000 in the fall, ac 
in New York's 
tiations between the 
vestment bankers are 


progress, although many 


‘ording to report 
Nego- 


company and in- 


financial circles 
said to be in 
details of the 
offering have not yet been determined. 
It is understood that the greater part 
“new money’ 


of the loan will represent 


financing. The major part of the pro- 
ceeds would be applied to the payment 
bank loans which total 


$27,500,000. While the 


of Firestone’s 
approximately 
company has 


parent outstanding 


funded debt, it is believed that irt of 
the proceeds would also be used to 
wipe out the funded debt of subsidiaries 


i 
amounting to 

Outstanding debt of 
$5,500,000 


$13,300,000 
subsidiaries con 
sists of 
September 1, 

Tire & Rubber 
$7,800,000 of 
1948, of the Firestone Cottor 
expected to be 


Securities and Ex- 


1942. »f the Firestone 
Co. of California, and 
March 1, 
Mills. The 


ready for 


20-vear 5s, due 


issue is not 


gistration with the 


re 
change Commission for several weeks. 
Thermoid Company 
First Half: Net loss of $79,632, 


t of $260,- 


which compares with net prof 


281, or 40 cents a share 169.823 com 


mon shares, in the corresponding period 
of 1937. Net profit of $16,109, equal to 
40 cents a share 39,956 shares of $10 
preferred 
quarter ended June 30, whi 

with net loss of $95,741 in the 
quarter, and a net profit of $109,887, or 


stock, was reported for the 
h compares 


preceding 


16 cents per common share, in the June 
quarter last year. 


Fisk Rubber Corp. 


First Half: Net profit of 
equal to 15 cents each on 439,535 shares 
of common stock after dividend require- 
ments on the $6 preferred stock, which 
$435,962, or 75 cents a 


first six months 


compares with 
common share, for the 
of last year. Net sales in the first half 
totaled $6,919,928. 


of this year 


Pharis Tire & Rubber 


First Half: Net profit of $224,116, 
equal to $1.02 each on 220,000 common 
shares, which compares with net profit 


of $23,673, or 10 cents a share, in the 
corresponding period of 1937. Gross 
sales for the first six months of this 


year amounted to $3,882,060, as com- 


pared with $3,451,774 last year 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 


June 25: Net 
rovision for 
taxes and surtax, but 
equal to $1.07 
after 


Eight months ending 
profit of $251,966, before 


profits 


| 
excess 
after all 
each on 
preferred 


other charges, 
176,839 
dividend 


common shares 


requirements 
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Names in the News 





(sy. Ee 
manager of original equipment tire sales 
for the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, has 
been named general sales manager of 
that division, succeeding THOMAS A. 
AsPELL. GrorGE M. MApboLe, formerly 
assistant managing director of Goodrich 


BRUNNER, formerly assistant 


at Colombes, France, has been named 
assistant general sales manager of the 
livision 


Dr. ALAN R. LUKENS, research di- 


rector, Cambridge (Mass.) Laborator- 
ies, Thompson, Weinman & Co., Inc., 
and secretary of the Boston Rubber 
Group, has won the Alvan T. Fuller 


Sailing Trophy. Graduates and the staff 


of M.I.T. compete with the regular stu- 
dents for this trophy, awarded to Dr 
LuKENs for a sailing percentage of 85% 


during twenty-six dinghy races during 
the early summer 
D. F. Woop, traffic manager of the 


Binney & Smith Company for the past 


twenty-one years, has retired. After a 
lengthy vacation, he will remain with 
the company as traffic consultant, visit- 
ing the office one day a week. C. D 
MACKNEE has been named traffic man- 


ager while J. D. Sprutii will act as his 
assistant 

THAYER B FARRINGTON, one-time 
general manager in charge of engineer- 
ing for the B. F. Goodrich Company at 
\kron, vice-president and 
general manager of Pacific Goodrich, 
is opened an office in the Central 
National Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio, for his newly-established business 


and later 


Bank 


of consulting engineer for manufactur- 
ng and other corporations 

\. L. FREEDLANDER, president and 
Dayton Rubber Man- 
Ohio, has 


¢ neral manager! 
ufacturing Corp 


Dayton, 


ween named a member of the executive 
mmmittee of the manufacturers’ coun- 
1 of the 


Davton Chamber of Com- 


l \. LAURSEN, well-known inventor 
machinery, underwent an 
Hospital in Akron 


removal of gall- 


rubber 
pperation at City 
last month for the 
stones \t last reports, his condition 


vas satisfactory 


CHartes W. Urrorp, personnel man- 
ger, Ohio Rubber Company, Willough- 
by, Ohio, addressed the members of the 

xchange Club in Akron on July 27. 
He discussed labor problems. 

Frep C. BATCHELLOR, formerly asso- 

ated in a sales capacity with the Gen- 
eral Atlas Carbon Company, and widel\ 
known in the rubber industry, is now 
representing Hotel Ritz Tower. He may 

reached at Hotel Ritz Tower, Park 
\venue at 57th Street, New York City. 


Epwarp HutcHens, president, Utility 
Manufacturing Co., Cudahy, Wiscon- 
sin, is sailing on the Queen Mary on 
September 7 for an eight months’ trip 
around the world. Combining pleasure 
with business, he will visit rubber fac- 
tories throughout the world and also 
spend some time investigating rubber 
plantations. He will return to this coun- 
try about May 1, 1939. 

WILLIAM §. CARLETON, manager of the 
Eastern Division since 1928, and Lester 
D. Bigelow, manager of the Western 
Division since 1933, have both been 
elected vice-presidents of the Hewitt 
Rubber Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. The 
former has been with Hewitt for 
eighteen years, while the latter has had 
Joseph H. Hay- 


den, secretary of the company, has also 


six years of service. 
been elected a member of the board of 
directors, 


Davip C. Scott, Jr., of the Henry L. 
Scott Company, Providence, R. I., has 
become engaged to Miss Helen Safford 
Bonnell, of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 
The announcement was made from Lon- 
don, England, last month, where the 
A After 
a wedding trip, they will reside in Provi- 


dence 


wedding will take place shortly. 


R. W. HutcHENs, president and gen- 
eral manager, Gillette Rubber Co., Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, has been elected to 
an office in the State Grand Command- 
ary of the Krights Templars of Wis- 
A reception was tendered him 
on August 5 


consin. 


L. F. Wirtson has been named man- 
ager of the newly-created resale mer- 
Good- 
rich Company’s purchasing department, 
in which capacity he will buy all mer- 
chandise intended for resale by the com- 
pany. He has been associated with 
afhliated 
sales capacities since 1927. 


chandising division of the B. F. 


Goodrich and companies in 


Germany’s Gas Black Imports 


Despite consistent efforts to pro- 
duce black pigments in 
which could be utilized as a_ substi- 
tute for American carbon blacks, par- 
ticularly for use in the domestic rub- 
ber industry, and despite the claims 
for the quality of these substitute 
blacks, imports of American carbon 
black into Germany increased appre- 
ciably in 1937. In 1935 imports 
jumped from the 7,504 metric tons of 
the previous year to 11,162 tons, but 
declined to 7,078 in 1936. In_ 1937, 
however, imports rose to 11,683 metric 
tons, a new all-time record. For the 
first two months of the present year, 
imports amounted to 1,616 tons. 


Germany 





















































































Dr. Edgar Rhodes, internationally- 
known rubber and latex technologist, 
appointed Rubber 
Technologist, which amounts to the 
directorship, of the 
British Rubber 
Association in London. dr. Rhodes 


has been Senior 
recently-formed 
Producers’ Research 
was born in Yorkshire, England, in 
1900, and received an M. Sc. in Chem- 
istry from Leeds University in 1922. 
In 1924 he received a Ph. D. in Bot- 
any after spending two years in bio- 
chemical research at the University 
For the past six years he has been 
head of the Chemical Division of the 
Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, 
currently 
plant physiology at Leeds University 


is also demonstrator in 


and a biochemist for the British Cot- 
ton Industry Research Association of 
Manchester. He is responsible for 
the designing and equipping of the 
chemical and rubber testing labora- 
recently opened in the new 
Institute building. Dr. Rhodes is the 
author of numerous technical papers. 


tories 


New Goodrich Laboratory 


B. F. Goodrich Company will start 
construction work shortly on a new 
laboratory to be erected adjacent to 
the chemical building in Plant No. 3 
in Akron. Contracts for the 
ture, which will cost approximately 
$18,000, have already been let. It will 
be three stories high, of glass and 
\ccord- 
ing to the building permit, the new 
laboratory will be of open-type con 
struction, without partitions, and will 
measure 40 by 50 feet. 


struc 


steel, with all-grating floors 


Cabot Obtains Patent 


U. S. Patent No. 2,120,541, covering 
a specific method for the manufacture 
of carbon black, dated June 14, 1938, 
based on the application made by Bill- 
ings and Offutt, has been issued to 
Godrey L. Cabot, Inc. The patent dis- 
closes a special apparatus for producing 
carbon black in spherical granules. 
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Making Latex Adhesives 


Robert G. Moore, 1341 South Hops 
St., Los Angeles, California, is man 
facturi a line f latex adhesives 
nder the name of “Duntex.” One 


i fluid itex cement tor use where a 
degre f elasticit and flexibil 

t s required in the bond,” and is 
Sa t ¢ table f eather cloth 

ipet pasteb ard etc \r ther 
*‘Duntex-105 s recommended f 
ementing asphalt tile rubbe tile, 
Va b i l plasti sheetin et Mr 
M e als acts a Pacific ( ist If 


Croodye rire & Rubbe ( npany 
s now the igvest producer t ty d 
1 tires, act ding to a tate ent 
ice ) Clittor Slusse vice-presi 
dent and tact \ nage r the O1 
il durit i recent vi t the plat t 
< (;adsdet lant issn ak ne more 
tires than r plant at Akron,” Mr. 
S| < uid It is tur ing out 38.000 
tires and 8,000 tubes daily, while 7,000 
tires are being made at the Jackson, 
Michigan, plant and 1700 it the Los 
Angeles plant.” 


The National Association of Waste 


ing, New York City, advises that ] 
ep!l Schapiro, president, has de 
Triite ipproved the iolding I the 
Association's fall convention in Sar 
I incisco on October 17-19 his is 
the first time that a national conven 


' 1 


tor representing the waste material 


trade has been held west of Chicago 


Organize Planters Group 
P. M. Morel, 87 Rue MacMahon, 
Saigon, French Indo-China, has ad 
French Embassy in. the 
United States that he has 


a group of rubber plante rs and is de 


vised the 
organized 
sirous of making connections with 
\merican companies which would be 
interested in dealing direct with this 
Interested parties should com 


M orel 


group 
municate direct with Mr 
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Auction Waldo Properties 


All of the properties of E. M. & F 
Waldo, Inc., Muirkirk, Maryland, in 
cluding land, buildings equipment, 
] 


ss ’ 
StOCK, et 


raw materials, finishes 
were scheduled to be sold at publi 
iuction on August 15, by virtue of a1 
order of the District Court of the 
United States, for the District of 


Maryland 


first offered in entirety and then of 


lhe asset were to be 


fered in parcels if the highest bid 


made was not acceptable to the trus 
tee Waldo entered financial diffi 
culties several months ag mes P 


Marvland . reteres 


Curley, Laurel, 
bankruptcy 


Consent Order Issued 


The National Labor Relations 
Board on July ued ol 
hacht Rubber Manu 


against the S 
ntington, Ind., based 


CI < 
facturing Co., Hu 
upon a_ stipulation igreement t 


March 31, previ usly appt! ved by the 


Board. The agreement settled unfair 
labor practice charges filed against 
Schacht by Local No. 130 the 
U_.R.W.A Under the terms t the or 
der, the company is required to cease 


discouraging membership in the union 
and committing ther untair ibor 


practices 


DuPont Rubber Lubricant 


An entirely new lubricant, undet 
the trade-name of “Orel,” whi does 
not affect rubber i! any wal ind 
which is said to possess penetratin 


qualities which enable it to go where 
rrdinary lubricants cant reac] 

been introduced by | lu 
Nemours & Co [ne Wilmingto1 
Del “Orel” is described as a “pertect 


inti-squeak for all rubber-to-met 
chassis parts,” sucl is bushings, 
spring shackle Ss, SWay el nator bat 
motor and body mountings, rubber it 
sulations between spring leaves, et 


United Carbon Co. 


First Half: Net income of $813,049. 


equal to $2.04 per common share, whicl 


compares with net profit « $1,365,308, 
or $3.43 per share, in the corresponding 
period of 1937 \ net profit of $374, 
685, or 94 cents a share, is reported 
for the second quart the current 


vear, which compares with $643,000, o1 


$1.62, in the quarter ended June, 1937 
and $438,364, or $1.10, in the previous 


quarter 


N. J. Zine Co. 
First Half: Net profit 


equal to 70 cents eacl 


$1,386,858, 
1,963,264 
shares of $25-par capital stock, whicl 
compares with $4,351,782, or $2.21 a 
uarter ended 


share, last year. For the qua 
34,262, equal 


June 30, net profit was $7. 


o 37 cents a share, which compares witl 


$652,596, or 33 cents a share, in the 


preceding quarter, and $2,181,941, or 
$1.11 a share, in the second quarter of 
1937 
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LOS ANGELES NEWS 





The tenth anniversary of the Fire- 


stone Tire and Rubber Company’s 


lant in Los Angeles was observed 
with considerable 
R J Lope, 
n an address to newspapermen and 


ceremony in July. 


president of the plant, 


‘thers, went into detail on the ad- 


vancement made in tire manufacture 


} 


is well as in the quality of tires since 


e plant was opened in 1928. The 


first tire produced on the morning ot 
he tenth anniversary was turned over 
' 


\ Clyde Smith, superintendent, to 


H. D. Tompkins, sales manager, and 
R. J. Cope, president, the latter two 
ficially complimenting Mr. Smith 


n the accomplishment and in the 


presence of visitors showing some of 
he differences between this tire and 
the first one produced in the factory, 


being preserved here 


yr such comparisons 

Forty-one men, one more than 
quota, went on the annual deep-sea 
fishing excursion of the Los Angeles 


Rubber Group on Saturday, July 23 


The group went from Los Angeles 
to San Diego by automobile on Fri- 


day evening, meeting at the San 


Diego Hotel that evening for the an- 
nual supper which has become a fea 

excursion The trip to 
Islands off the coast ot 
Star Angler, 


ture of the 
Coronado 
Mexico was made on the 
i deluxe ship also used last year 
The vessel took off at 4 A. M. and 
got back in time to permit return to 
los Angeles that evening tor those 
who desired to do so. 


+ = 1 
Moving pictures were taken and 


these will be shown at the first an- 


al supper meeting of the group in 
October. At the Friday evening din 
ner in the San Diego Hotel moving 
ictures of the last two excursions 


were shown 

[wenty-two prizes in all were 
iwarded. First prize went to Harry 
L. Kincade (U. S. Tire Dealers’ Mu 
ual Corporation) and second prize 


R. M Other 


» winners were Keefe 


LeRoy (Goodrich) 
Francis J 
Southwestern Rubber), R. H. Bon 
im (Goodrich), and John J. Burns 
t the MacClatchie 
Company. First prize was a rod and 
reel offered by the 
in organization, and second prize was 
reel offered by the Dill Manufac- 


Iring Company 


Manufacturing 


rubber group as 


Among other firms 
nating prizes were the following: 
1. Muehlstein and Company, J. M 
luber Company, H. M. Royal, Inc., 
\merican Cyanide and Chemical Cor- 
ration, San Francisco Sulphur 
mpany, Blue Star Mines, Ltd., A 
Steel and 
Vire Company, and Western Shade 


hrader’s Son, Johnson 
oth Company. 

aking an active part in promoting 
e excursion were Ed Royal and 
irvin Drew. A major problem arose 


this year in transporting the immense 
number of fish caught from San Diego 
to Los Angeles, while the size of 
many fish also made automobiles of 
average size rather inadequate car- 
riers. However, the excursion on the 
whole has been pronounced the most 
successful to date and is considered 
thoroughly established as an annual 


summer event 


Plans are complete for resuming 
the monthly supper meetings of the 
Los Angeles Group, Rubber Division, 
pl me 


man. Tuesday 


according to Ed Royal, chair- 
October 4 
will be the date for the first meeting 


evening, , 
in the Rainbow Room of the Mayfair 
Hotel. The plan in effect for several 
will be 
concerned 


years continued insofar as 


prizes are Major rubber 
conduct 
least, the 


first program, according to present 


companies will successively 
programs, for a time at 


plans, to be put on by one of the 


“Big Four.” Growth in membership 


has been rapid and is now several 
times what it was three years ago 


Charles Lamb, vice-president of the 
West 


has returned from a trip through the 


American Rubber Company, 
East where he visited various manu- 
facturing plants and purchased some 
new equipment. 


311 


The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Company is now occupying new quar- 
ters at 2439 South 
Angeles, and has consolidated under 
one roof the offices formerly at 420 
South San Pedro Street and the ware- 
house formerly at 1330 South Grand 


Avenue. W. C 


Broadway, Los 


Webb is in charge 


The Kirkhill Rubber Company re 
ports gross volume of business to 
date equal to that of last year with 
profits better than last year despite 
the so-called recession. The company 
has recently installed a new stand-by 
125 horsepower boilet 


The VU. S 


son Division, has been running full 


Rubber Company, Sam 
! » 


time since July 15, twenty-four hours 
per day, with more than 150 laid-off 
men now back at work. 


rT. Kirk Hill, president of the Kirk 
hill Rubber Company, has returned 
from a two months’ cruise to Jamaica 
Island and various points along the 
north coast of South 
visited the 


America He 
three Guianas spending 
some time at Georgetown and Para 
maribo. He had the experience of 
pushing upstream 117 miles into the 
wilds of Dutch Guiana taking mov 
ing pictures in color as he went. He 
visited the old rubber piantations on 
Trinidad Island and touched at such 
Mobile, Tampa, Kingston 
and others. He touched at different 
islands in the West Indies <nd dis- 
embarked at New Orleans 


ports as 











c<iy = 





Lower Right: A group on the deck of the “Star Angler’ prior to shoving off. 
Upper Left: Close-up of five Los Angeles fishermen with their prize catches. 









































































































ituaries 





Homer Eugene Sawyer 


rt I eT pt 
! t ‘ i t y ti 
i ‘ | - é ( ! 
1 1 | ( I en 
! ‘ ‘ i e aut 
f n Ashe y. ! 27 
Deat i eart t 
| M i é n Hye 
ton, M ye ing id 
ited | the Eng Hig 
I} a work 
I ‘ e Con 
! n Ma { M I885, and 
i ipidl ‘ i ( t \ i! 
in He t I twe 
i] ( ( i al 
, ‘ e Unite 
State ‘ { T ‘ il ‘ 
nag é t dated 
oOotwea cl new 
vat ator lt M Saw ve Y 
annie enera I e to 
WCa city I il d I Va nat ed 
\ e-pre ide! I Tat 
tu met if ( ny Ve ind 
, ne It » elected 1 
‘ ‘ l ( eld 
| tion until | nsulting 
irrangement | H ed trom 
se ¢ ot - ced 
the mp | W 
‘ i | i} 1 1929 he 
va er | ~~ Rub ( 
cire | \\ d Wa 
Mr. Saw " é Y of 
the W ( i He was a 
( Y it Va 
Beac il \ K I ding the 
IX pur ( I ( lt ecent 
vea ul é Pal 
Rea , j P nt each 
er ou \ ville Interment wa 
m the Hf tor Ma 
an ( i i t £ and 
er 
Walter L. Davol 
Walt | Da e-pre dent, 
ecretar\ na i i cas ot 
e Davy Rubbe« ( ul Prov 
lence, R. L.. dt n August 
2 at the home f é Rumford 
( I He i t ( with a cart 
ittack w ‘ d Vil ist friend s 
rie He was 45 vea we Bort 
' | vidence M Da received 
education at W ester Academy 
ine b wi Unive rhe entered 
the aut ob ) industry 
tte leaving iT versity During 
the W ld W e served in the Navy 
il d Wa n al | iT ed as i 
hit ite He entered the 
ale departmer f the Davol Rub 
ver in\ ! atte eaving the 
Navy In 1933 Mr. Da was named 
i tant mat ng xecutive of Da 
vol ind LO Se a 1 dad the added 
duties tf assist t treasurer Last 
vea he eK ne \ resident and 
secretal nd became irgely respon 


le for fa vy production Mr 
Davol was a 32nd degree Mason, a past 
! ands ft the Stark-Parke Post 


‘ the Metacomet Golf Club He 
al 4 trustec ot W orcestet 
Acad \ Funeral services were held 
n August 5. He leaves a widow 


\spell eneral 


sales man 


wel t the original equipment tire d 
Bb. F Coodric Company tor the 
t ‘ ears, and wil ecently was 
i gned oO executive ales duties lied 
n August 1 in Akt tte 1 year 
ealt He w is 54 years o aut His 
ith occurred on the thirty-first ant 
( i his g Goodrich as a 
l aye tire salesmar I New York 
B New Yorl M Aspell at 


tended the hool o Business 
\dmi tratior ind oimmed the first 
(; lrich e distributor New York 
t itte eing iduated, Late he 

i a ed ires (,ood sco 


ar ositio Washington d g 
e World Wats Arte the wa \l 
\ ell served as sales manage tne 
ind hn tire divisio1 \kre 
1928 was named assistant 1 
iw nal acturers’ sale (One yeat 
late e became inage ( the orig 
al equipment tire livisior | ecent 
i he | id i eC Cnaree I 
rT iutical product sales. He leaves a 
\ OW Loree la ters ind two s < 
Dr. G. M. J. Mackay 
Dr. George M Johnstone Mackay 
hrect ‘ escal or the \mericar 
(yanamid & Chemical Corp at = the 
stat ( 1, ¢ I laborato es, 11 il 
his summe e in Speculator, N. \ 
nplications following an attack o 
neun i, July 29, on his fifty-fifth 
birthda Bort Pictou, Nova Scotia, 
Dr. Mackay was graduated from Dal 
susie University in 1905, and later at 


Massachusetts Institute o 
Technology After serving 


the General Electric Con 


any where he was associated witl 
1) Irvin Langmuir it the deve 

en the andescent lan he 
omed American Cyanamid in 1933 
During the World War, Dr. Mackay 
was active in work on submarine de 


tection methods 
he National 

American 
ican P 


al organizations. He 


He Was a member of 
Researcl C 
al society, the 


other 


Chem 
ysical Society, and 
leaves a 


sons 


two 
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R. H. Swartwout 
Henry 





Richard 
broker and former chairman f the 
board of the Fisk 
died on July 21 in Southampton | 
Southampton, L. I, N. Y 


He was 


Swartwout, 
















































pital, 
an lectomy 
of Born in 
Mr. Swartwout was educated 


and attended stevens 


lowing appen 


years Morristown, 
ae 


public 


age 


sche Tt )] Ss 


( ollege He entered the stock brokerage 
business in New York City 1893 1 
rose steadily in financial circles. Before 


I 


is retirement trom active business life 


in 1927, he was associated ith many 
large corporations. When the Fisk Rul 
ber Company was reorganized in 1932 
\ir. Swartwout. who had expe! 

ence in reorganizatior and manage 
ment, was persuaded t ecome cha 

man of the board of the new con 


he held 
lew years 
held on July 24 


daughter 


pany, a position 
nation a 

es were 
a widow and 


Morris Michtom 
Michtom, 


velty & Toy ( and als 
the Admiar Rubber Co 
] 1. 


Morris 
Ideal Ni 


president of 


1 
president ol the 


afhliated firm, died on July 21 at 
home, 180 £Winthr St.. Brookly 
N Ris after a long illness. He vas O&A 


vears ot age Bort ! Russia, Mr 
Michtom came to the | ed States 
1889, and founded the Ideal compar 

1903. A former director and treas 
urer of the Toy Ma acturers Ass 
ciation, he was one « the st ma 
facturers of stuffed animals and was 
instrumental it making the “tedd 
bear” type of doll popular in this coun 
try. Mr. Michtom was active in philan 
thropic work and was a member of sev 
eral organizations dispensing charit 
He leaves two sons and a daughter 

Lewis O. Brewster 

Lewis Oakley Brewster, for mat 
years vice-presi lent and general mat 
ager of the New York Insulated Wire 
Company, later absorbed by the Essex 
Wire Corporation, died at the home « 
his son in Elizabeth, N. |] n July 31 
He had been removed to his son’s home 
after spending six weeks a pita 
Mr. Brewster retired from active bus 
ness about six years ago, after serving 


1 more than 35 years wit 
Insulated Wire 
secretary of the 
Yacht 


the Bay 


| or many vears he was 
Ba 
Club, and at one time served 


Head 


were 


Town Counci 
services 
August 2 


sons 


He leaves a widow and f 


Superlatex Assigns 


Products, Inc 
New York C 
f latex products, made at 
on August 16 to Phil 
Rabinowitz, 1540 East 9th Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The company |! 

been specializing in the producti 

ot 


Superlatex 
Rose Stree 4 
facturers ¢ 
assignment 


ity, manu 






religious figures cast 
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New Rubber Goods 





Perfection Air Cells 
Non-metallic 


the name of Perfection 


under 
Air Cells, have 
market by the 
368 Atlantic Avenue, 


arch cushions, 


bee! placed on the 
Pip Co., 


I lastic 





soston, Mass. They are built to give 
tant and lasting relief to. tired, 
ing arches, and are made of leather 


with pneumatic rubber cushion backs 


\ 
Patented pneumatic rubber tips cause 


circulate as pressure is brought 


mn the foot, thereby reducing ex- 


ess perspiration These tips also 
he cushion support.on the un- 


side of the appliance Packed 


display box, Perfection 
\ir Cells retail at $1.00 a pair 


Neoprene Test Clip Insulators 


\n improved test clip insulator, made 
neoprene, has been introduced by 


the Muelle Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. The new roduct will not dis 
ter Li when exposed to eXCeSSIVE 





hemicals, or grease, and pro- 


it, oils, 


ects workers from “hot” clip possibili- 
ties. The neoprene test clip insulator is 


said to have already solved a problem 


test floor of a large electrical 


unufacturer where all clips are in 


Imost mstant contact with oil. 


ABC Pipe Wrapping Tape 


\ special tape to meet the need of 
in ethcient, economical and easily ap- 
lied final pipe covering in ammonia, 
brine, air conditioning and refrigeration 
work, has been developed by the Su- 
Tape Company, St 
The new tape, called ABC 


consists of cot- 


perior Insulating 
Louis, Mo 
Pipe Wrapping Tape, 


fabric thoroughly impregnated with 


prepared rubber compound. 
supplied in rolls containing 114 
widths 


a specially 
It is 
feet and in from ™% inch to 
36 inches. The adhesive rubber com- 
pound of the tape adheres to the felt 


fibers, binding the felt firmly in place, 
thus preventing bulking and _ slipping 
due to vibration. It is said to be 


tight 
places, bends, turns and oddly shaped 
fittings 


especially adaptable for use in 


Protex Twin Sockets 


socke ts, 


piece solid rubber into which all metal 


Protex twin made of one- 


parts have been molded, are being mar- 
keted by the Daniel Woodhead Co., 15 








North Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. They 
are unbreakable and chip-proof, accord 
ing to the manufacturer. One advantage 
of the solid rubber construction of these 
twin sockets lies in the protection given 
breakage due 
heavy 


the lamp filament from 


to vibration of near-by machin 


ery. They are available in both screw 


base and plug-in base types 


New De Vilbiss Hose 


The addition of a synthetic rubber 


gasoline pump hose to its line of sol- 
vent resisting hose has been announced 


by the De Vilbiss Toledo, 


Ohio. The new hose features high re- 


Company, 


sistance to gasoline and oil, positive 


seepage protection, controlled hose ex- 
pansion. and minimum flow resistance, 


according to the company. Protection 


hazards without loss of 


flexibility is said to be 


against fire 
provided by an 
design of wire static 


improved woven 


eliminator 


Auburn Rubber Scotties 


al tty 


( ‘Orp., 


Strings,” the 
Auburn, 
ana, is featuring three all-rubber 
pull-toy 
consists of one 
each 
wheels, and 


Known as 
\uburn 


Indi- 


“scot- 


Rubber 


novelty. The item 
small 
colorful 


ties” as a 
large and two 
“scotties”’, mounted on 


all-rubber each connected 





to the other by means of metal inserts 
In all, the “string” measures 11 inches. 
Other “string” novelties merchandised 
by the company include all-rubber hop 
bunnies and a hen and chicks 
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Goodrich Flexite Acid Bucket 


\ new and improved Flexite Acid 
Bucket, which provides greater safety 
for workmen who handle corrosive li 





quids, has been introduced by the B. F 
\kron, Ohio. The 
forced bead on the base of the 


rein- 
bucket 
las not only een enlarges muut recesses 
! t only | nl 1 but | 


Goodrich (¢ ‘O., 


to permit the worker to get a firm hold 
with his gloved hands. When the bucket 
is filled to capacity, the liquid is. still 
two inches from the top, thus providing 
safety margin. 
marks also enable the user to measure 
accurately. Flexite 
are available in the 3-gallon size only, 


a needed Graduated 


quantities buckets 


weigh 314 pounds each, and are fur 
nished with steel or metal-reinforced 
hard handles dippers, 
in 1 and 2-quart sizes, are also available, 


rubber Flexite 


end their use is 


added protection against splashing and 


recommended as an 


spilling 


Battery Drip Pan 
\ rubber battery drip pan for Model 
V-8 Fords, which prevents the leakings 
of batteries caused by acid expansion 


and seepage from getting on the starter 











switch, motor, or other vulnerable parts, 
has been developed by the 
Anti-Rattler Co., Inc., St. 
The molded rubber pan 
battery, prevents case 


Champion 
Louis, Mo. 
cushions the 
cracking from 
shocks, and eliminates rattles. A 
special air deflector, attached to the 
pan, deflects the air enough to allow 
the electrolite to flow down the side 
of the battery instead of 
off on the dash 


road 


being blown 
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5 Latex— 
Crude Rubber . 
SOLLOWING ' Paras— 
‘ T { Rive fine l 
E. Acre B un 
16) ' . | , Balata— 
I ! oc 1 u +. 
ifi¢ { ‘ > 
i hye } ] 
os ' LONDON MARKET 
: , . . S ed Sheets—Buyers—A 
( () er-Decet r 
1 t ! T il ] Mar 
‘ ( | " i? ' 
bedtroe 7 os SINGAPORE MARKET 
( ! int and “ 0 - De a - , 
ett ible ted t he | Ml 
nt Weal es I 
T re L’ ¢ ~ rT a . 
| | Reclaimed Rubber 
} ‘ / ] 1, ‘ ‘ ’ 
rel , : E sat the Alths a Dusiness during the past 
cw aay ; ' . ) rene w ¢ t\ da\ was yn slightly bette t] in 
uct ntere n addition the evious thirty-day peri ré 
’ ; } . — we : ¢ I 
” :' - : . . ~ claimers are quite optimisti I the 
\ug . » ediate future. This optimis s based 
‘ i" I ‘ . a tt t esumption of activity in tl ut 
“ohn ' ' - et tive and building industries, as well 
e | \u as T the urrent ts,overnme! re il 
” ed , . ere have been no change in prices 
everal weet ©) { , ur last eport. Current quot ns 
ke | ‘ | ' ~ 
pore, f ; 
Shoe 
Plantations- \\ ( 
Tube 
. N I " 
() 1) N ( ¢ 
) Ma Re hye Q 
; Tires 
R . 
I I B ele 
! I ( Dark G ) 
I ( White 
i ( rr Hea ( 
\ ( ; i. Light G 
\ ‘ . 
\ , Viscellaneous 
K ( i » Me let 
Closing Rubber Prices on New York Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
\ 1 Standard Contract of 10 tons 
FROM IULY ro AUGUST 
‘ O ‘ De Feb. M \ M June J \ Sale 
+f 
! ) 
) 1 12 > 
S 1 16.4 42 
A ; . : 
' 04 16.08 13 1 
SY I ) l l¢ 68 
; Q ; 





Scrap Rubber 













(Deliwered Akron Mills) 

Scrap rubber dealers report revi 
activity from reclaimers and feel t! 
the stagnant period which has exist 
for the past few months is definit 
over. Since our last report, prices ha 
been increased on mixed auto and bea 
less tire grades of scrap. Current qui 
tions follow 

Price ( 

Aut tire eeling t 7 r 
Mixe aut 212.0 
Beadless tire 016. 
Clean s t I , 
B ots a < es ad 

\ tics trin é ( D14 
I é t es, N l a 
Inne = ! 
Inne t es R 1 

Cotton 

Cotton prices swung in a fairly narr 
nargin—56 points—since our last 1 
port, acting erratically throughout t 
period. Intermittent rumors of b 

1 trouble in tl anueat ¥ 
weevil trouble it ie outh and rec 
ring waves of toreign selling served 
rorce prices down, while the confide 
tone of outside markets plus reports 
steady rain in the cotton belt genera 
brought prices up agai High for t 
pe riod was 8.92 or July 23: low VW 
8.36 on August 8&8 In preparatior 
the expected Government crop fore 
prices developed a sagging tenden 
early this month and then dropp¢ 
sharply to 8.36 on August 8 when 
estimate of 11,988,000 bales was official 
announced. The prospect of early Gi 
ernment loans and a renewal of co! 
plaints of boll weevil activity brought 
the price up to 8.46 today (August 10 
Quotations for middling uplands on t 
Exchange follow 

] | August 
( é Hig Low ( 

) € 8 29 2 
Decembhe . 8.38 g 
M 7 8.4 

Tire Fabrics 
(Prices Net M 
, @ 2 
15 a 
ie a 4 
led 4 1 
he é 4 1 4 
CHAFERS 
( arde Ame il i 7 1 S 
( arded sme an J 
Sheetings 
4Xx4 } a 
40x4 6 iz om | 

x ¢ iT a 
48x48 40 i a 
48x48 40 is 2 t 
S6x¢é 4 i? a 
18x44 40 i a 
$4x4 40 j { a 

Ducks 
Enameling (single filling I 21 a 2 

selting and Hose I ; a 
Single filling, A grade 9%@ 12 
Double filling l a 1 
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ACCELERATORS 
A Thioca - sewaweas It 26 @ 
lt a 
b 2 a 
I 5 a 
/ a 
42 a 
42 a 
oT 45 a 
\idehyde ammonia, crystals... It 65 @ 
» 1 
Zimate a 
i x ° . . uJ 
Lrylene ..... TTT Te TT ib 33 @ 
Dt. «<crnvevbieowhene lb 45 @ 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine ......Ib. 4 @ 
Diphenylguanidine (ntweconee 35 @ 
DET soceenecsesdececuces Ib 57 @ 
| Zimate . @ 
rt lene it line ee . t< a 
Formakienyde aniline .... lb. 37%@ 
Couantal ccccccccccecccsccces Ib. 45 @ 
H ene I 5 i 
Hexamethylenetetramine . «lb. 36 @ 
Le Oleate, No. 999.. ] 4 1 
Witco .. cece cece ee 15 1 
Dn Vivien den ceweenenes's 6 eee 18 @ 
Methylenedianiline Fak ta Sc ee 36 @ 
i cb Cb abe ebb’ & Kids bite lb. 3.25 @ 
Oxvnone . 4 a 
To, aseceoes on ib 50 @ 
Py  vgeueivssewoesacde eon Ib. 2.50 @ 
I ene Ss t 
RY ere I 40 @ 
R & H D i 
1.40 a 
4 @ 
a 
a . 1.20 (a 
SPDA } 75 @ 
er-S N 1 ( @ 
Ni 2 20 @ 
| t s . 24 a 
frimene j tain Seca .lb 75 @ 
base —_— ..lb. 1.20 @ 
I nylg ‘ } a a 
I a 
Uy a 
Ble B a 
( a 
\ ex y 42 F 
Vulcone l 
‘ a) i 
De scéveusaueeeecunsveed It 51 @ 
Z é 3.00 i 
OT Raitt 
I ge, es i; 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy... .lb. 04 @ 
COLORS 
ks (See Compounding Materials) 
I a 
De cosdatsedocouwcet Ib 36 @ 
ee Ib. 15 @ 
B ns 
PY scbvanes we awden eeu Ib. 13 @ 
Se: SUED <eccecweus lb .04 @ 
Chrome . al areata aren a eae Ib. 21 @ 
Chromium Oxide, bbl.....Ib. 21 @ 
Guignet’s Green...... se .0 @ 
At ny 
Ss 17 .48 a 
tree ‘ Ps! a 
Ir in | glish y 1 
Domes (Maroon) l i 
te xide, pure I 1 a 
R Er-Red, f Eas 09144 @ 
W es 
CPOOOE, FO BPacccccces b 05% @ 
Cryptone CB, No. 21....Ib. .05% @ 
Cryptone, ZS-20 ........ Ib. 09 @ 
eS, a 4 | Ib .09 @ 
Lithopone 
Ibalith, black label—11 Ib. 04% @ 
zol lb. 04% @ 
R lb. US Ad 
R " Ib. 05%@ 
Layox Ib 16 @ 
litanox A Ib 5 i 
lritanox B SKR@ 
litanox ( | 055s @ 
Zinc Oxide—American Process 
American Azo: 

ZZZ (lead free)....... Ib. .06%4 @ 
Anaconda, lead free........ lb. .06% @ 
Horsehead Lead Free Brand: 

PE. ccswceeeeees Ib. .06% @ 

TS, Seer TT ee Ib. .06% @ 

ids BETS ccccccces Ib. .06%@ 

SEE OEMS cnccecvcea b. 06% @ 

XX Red—103 eocescee Ib. .06%@ 
Kadox, black label—15...... Ib. .06%@ 

Blue label—16........... Ib. 06% @ 
Red label—17............ Ib. 06% @ 
t. Joe, black label....... ] .061% @ 
green label coeoseceese Ib .06% @ 
red label seb atrwareee .06% @ 
S. P—7. bbls errr 94@ 





Uc 
wc 





Ns 


Zinc Oxide— French Process 


Green seal—8........-- Ib. 
Red seal—9......0.005. Ib. 
Yellows 
Cadmolith .. béesene » oh 
COOGEEE cceweusccgeseenve Ib. 
FERED ccccccsscunssenes Ib. 
BLACKS 

Arrow “Aerfloted” Specifica- 
RO cavccaences aaa ae 
Bone, powdered ..... eer 
Carbon, compressed ....... Ib. 
uncompressed .........++ lb. 
"SUG «wecccnesenes b 
Pee ee 
ES.” “5 carne ais - * 


Drop. bbls. 


“Excello,”” compressed .....Ib. .0435@ 
ON eden wdulsuan oe lb. .03 @ 
WEE fo ca. ie pede eens lb. .03 @ 
ere cawuew eee 07 @ 

*“Micronex” rrrrrrrer ct. .027 @ 

SON” accccctsesesoens Ib. .0435@ 

rhermatomi P 2 vawduat b. .04% @ 

*“Thermax’”’ ... ‘ o ID 01% @ 
United ‘Dixie’ & **Kosmos’”’. |b. .027 @ 
COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 
Alemeinen BIGRS occcscseecs ton. 21.85 
Ammonia carbonate, lump... .lb. 10%@ 
REED 6c ceensesecbenenne ton 13.00 @ 
Barium carbonate (98-100%).ton — G@ 
i TE 6.60 0ceecnacenes Ib. .05 
DM. Jcecveswes nasenwas’ ton 23.65 
DOG. cocccsecegesecesssos Ib. 04Y 
DOMRGEEE ..cdcvicdsincceesdcees Ib. .02 
Blane fixe dry f.o.b. works...ton 00 @65. 
Le Svevewdécondeanaeees ton 50 @45. 
Coe. GEGGD acc cevccivnses Ib. 02 @ 
Chalk, precipitated 
Suprex white, extra It......ton 10 @ 
DOES bnacaentaaaeee ..ton 00 a 
Clay, Kaolin, domestic....... ton 0 @ 
Aerfloted, Suprex ....... ton 0 @ 
COED once dacsacecs ton 50 a 
Crown (f.o.b. plant).. ton 0 @ 
Ee Pray eee ton 00 @ 
Se deen 4 leew ee ton 50 @ 
DGGE: Kvecnesea hae Oe 0 a 
err era ton ) @ 
 cineke bane dame ton ) a 
Cette Te. cccced aseessax lb. 1l @ 
Golses, GROTH WIE... oc cece. lb. 28 @ 
medium white .......... lb 14 @ 
De TG Bekcéc ewe Keoues ton 00 @ 
OS SS eee ee 0 a 
‘Lime Crest” Industrial Filler 
ae ee eee lb. - @ 
Magnesium carbonate........ It 07%@4@ . 
PE) céucuebadadawedekaee aie ton 35.00 @44.00 
PE Bivcccassaetaakacucws ton 7 
Rottenstone (powdered) ..... lb. vu242@ 
Soapstone, powdered ........ ton 16 
Starch, powdered .......... cwt. 2. 
Bee, GEE 6 vicsiccccusa ton 17. 
Whiting, commercial ....... ton 17 
Columbia _ Filler........ ton 9 
English Cliffstone ...... ton 33 
WP eudcaeuntaeenadas ton 7.00 
Te: See stienseewnwes ton 20.00 @ 
ets CPROMRES, cocci ccssceewe Ib - a 
Zine Stearate ‘ ; Ib a 
MINERAL RUBBER 
285°-30( Mineral Rubber....ton 22.00 @42 
ee: BGMNO oak. . ce cdweie tun 27.00 @ 
Genasco. solid (factory)..... ton 25.09 @27 
Hard Hydrocarbon .......... ton 22.00 @42. 
PR GD ce ct onmbes ee ton 25.00 @ 
Pioneer, MR, solid .......... ton 
Pioneer-granulated .......... ton 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Aromatics—Rodo $0.......... Ib. 3.56 a 
Ti Ts. pccebscebheseace Ib. 4.50 @ 
Cusedem 19. ccccossvesses Ib. 2.75 @ 
Copmeet. 198 .cccccccescen lb. 3.50 @ 
Comede 196 .0.cccecceces Ib. 4.50 @ 
Para-Dors No 3145 lb. 2.00 @ 
Aresklene No. 375 (dispersing, 

wetting and penetrating 

RN. coedangesessénactaows It 0 @ 
Darvan (dispersing agent)....Ib. 30 @ 
Santomerse (dispensing, wet- 

ting, penetrating and stabiliz- 

SS ee ee lb. 13 @ 
DRE ic ccdbeeenteidonenen ib 35 @ 
SE FEE wo vcwtevesece Ib — @ 
Tackol (tackifier)............ Ib. 115 @ 
WOE Kh x5 Sec tacetceeceasevaes Ib 56 @ 

SOFTENERS 
Acids 
Acetic, 28%, bbls.....100 Ib. 53 @ 
Nitric, 36 degrees....... cwt. 00 @ 
Sulfuric, 66 degrees..... ton 50 @ 
Acids, Fatty 
CORE coceqeseee noes ss Ib. 15 @ 
Stearex Beads.........-- lb. .10%@ 


Stearic, double pressed. . .Ib. 
ee errr ere 


Rubber CHEMICAL Markets 


.08% @ 
08 @ 
07% @ 


5\ a 


14%@ 
09% @ 


>> 


Us/ @ 
.05%@ 
.0435@ 
.0435@ 


a 
a 


.027 @ 
.05%@ 


7.50 @ 20.00 


00 @22.00 
90 @ 4.10 
00 @20.00 
00 @18.v0 
00 @14.00 
00 @43.00 


12%@ 
10K @ 


@24.5 


@ . 
@31. 
4@ 


1 


ANAM 
om! 


Unless 
Alkalies 
Caustic Soda, 76%..... ewt. 3.15 @ 
Soda Ash, 58%, C.L.....cwt. — G@ 
Oils 
oS gal. 20 @ 
oe a ee Ib. 07%@ 
i. Re Rrra Ib. 054%@ 
i 8. seer Ib. 05%Y@ 
|) eres . gal. 17 @ 
Petrolatum, light......... Ib. 03% @ 
Pigmentaroil, tank cars. .gal. 16 @ 
i GOO 4kn66004 0 00% gal. 22%@ 
Pine, steam distilled..... gal. 64 @ 
dest. dist., drums...... gal. 49 @ 
Rosin Oil, cmpd........ gal. 49 @ 
Rubberol, f.o.b. Chicago. .lb. 134%@ 
REDE scccvcse ts oeenns Ib, 08 @ 
DO Ge vadiesecs . «lb. 07% @ 
EE | ctu a ke seth ee ire . «lb. 08% @ 
Wed POO Gels ccccscecs Ib. ‘ 
Witco Softener No. 20...gal. .20 @ 
Woburn No. 8, c.l.......Ib. 06 @ 
WeOes Gi 6058 000000 Ib. 05 @ 
Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy ...ccce> Ib. O54%@ . 
OGRE SE -eutunceakecas ton 19.00 @22. 


rr ton 
pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt...bbl. 
Pigmentar, tank cars... .gal. 
SE casewecce nea gal. 
ih. Bae MN sche an es Ib. 


Retort Pine Tar, drums. .ton 
Solvents 


Acetone, pure ....... eT) — @ 
Alcohol, denatured, methanol, 
oh, © Ws 602<s0000 cle 3 @ 
Benzene, 90% ...... .+-gal @ 
Beta-Trichlorethane ..... gal. @ 
DORE cinder seveees.s lb. 98 @ 
Carbon, bisulfide ....... Ib. 0i4%@ 
Carbon tetrachloride...... lb. 05% @ 
Dichlorethylene .......... Ib. — @ 
Dipentene, cml., drums. .ga’ 41 @ 
Dryolene (f.0.b. Okla.). . gat. 10 « 
Ethylene dichloride oy; * O5'4@ 
|. Sera lb. 07%@ 
Reogen (drums)...... -_ * 11%@ 
Rub-Sol (f.0.b. Okla.)..gal. uy @ 
Trichlorethylene ......... Ib. — @ 
Turpentine, spirits ...... gal. 43 @ 
dest. dist., drums...... gal. 33 @ 
Waxes 
Beeswax. white ........ Ib. 39 @ 
Carnauba, yellow......... Ib. 46 @ 
Ceresin, white, dom....... Ib 08 @ 
Montan, crude .......<. Ib. 10% @ 
Paraffin (c.l.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale........ Ib. .02%@ 
White crude scale 124/126. lb. .02%@ 
Refined, 122/127 ........ Ib. .04%@ 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
| gs oom 1.50 @ 
Oo ae Serer ert lb. 1.00 @ 
Sl Véenee sakes babe ~ 57 @ 
Hiner .... Sates a iG .65 @ 
Powder lb 52 @ 
Resin Ib 2 @ 
Ye) See eer lb 52 @ 
White lb. 1.25 @ 
RE err ee men lb 70 
Antox ‘ Ib. 6 @ 
MEGS sk ieniale eee sce Ih 57 @ 
Te Oa See eer - Ib. 54 @ 
Flectol White ° cece nee 
Flectol B..... Stree Ib. 54 @ 
Neozone . . a ; ‘ lb 63 @ 
CD cis cn aw oe ewes edb on Ib. 68 @ 
ee a eee lb. 67 @ 
EL 6s:4 6 oe64h0s sd wens ean lb. 355 @ 
Ee eae reer ee Ib. — @ 
DORE. Bvt cce vcécticcesesed Ib. 54 @ 
DEE  Gecccaretvnceaeuneis lb. 37 @ 
Die HN acescossevesees Ib. 70 @ 
VG 464600 500b5bend essen Ib. 55 @ 
MOLD LUBRICANTS 
GOERS ccceescacretecaveed Ib. — @ 
Cocos Sompetocke 2... ccccccss Ib. 06 @ 
Dt cwaceuaedwiwbhsieeaden Ib. 06 @ 
LOR sincietaneereceesiens It. 2° @ 
SE WOOD cctéccesvessouvne Vs. 18 @ 
Rubberol, f.o.b. Chicago....... I. 134@ 
Ree; EO BMGs ccccccses lb. ie @ 
Serta, £0 Bis Be8es06 <0 ton 65.00 @ 
Soap Tree Bark, cut, sifted..ib. 06 @ 
FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Amberex ccccecssscccssccess Ib 19 @ 
eT Re ee a oe Ib. .07 (@ 
Co” Ee a eee Ib. 085 @ 
SOO codettst truvesnenawme Ib. .085 @ 
PE bn. cciucévacewcntsaus lb ll @ 





All Quotations 
F.O.B. Works 


16.00 @22.5 


6.00 @ 
16 @ 
.22%@ 
—_ @ 


20.00 @26. 


VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 


Dispersed Sulfur No. 2....... Ib. 
Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs.) .lb. 
Sultur flour. 
Refined, 100% pure (bags) .cwt. 
Commercial (bags) .. ....cwt. 
SO “csccecease ioe © eeee 


b. 
WE swasndcadus ; aoe We 


0734 02 


.04 @ 
2.55 @ 
1.60 @ 
2.0) @ 
2.00 @® 
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Crude Rubber 
Latex and Guayule 
Reclaimed Rubber 
Tires and Tubes 


STATISTICS 


INDUSTRY 


OF 


THE 





THE 





RUBBER AGE 






Rim Production 
Automobiles 
Gasoline 
Cotton Prices 





























U. S. Imports 
of Crude Rubber 


and Exports 































’ 
— Gross Imports ———, Re-exports - 
S$ 
Average Average Zz = 
Deciared Declared x 
Tota Value Total Value — 
Lor Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long 
YEARS Tons Value ents Tons Value Cents Tons 
192 i f ‘ 88 4.809 1.921 g 17.84 
1923 309,362 18 772 $,672,319 28.87 
1924 25.899 9 é 37.637 r 3 
1925 19 4? ; 48 4.827 > 847.7 9.76 
192¢ 409,944 7 67 22,470.58 77 
1927 424.73 ( 7.979 24.735.488 39 76 
1928 4 2,15 18,128.761 25.17 
1929 t 8 239 6.485 146.868.718 20.64 
193 48 g 139 8 2 9,310,205 13.76 
1931 497 25,5 4 72 7.42 
1932 409 } 4 48 ? y 612 4.3 
193 4 8 ? 7 2 3 5.¢ 
1934 449 ¢ 42 5.77 8 
1935 453 ‘ 89 3,08 2 4 
' 4.488 5.93 454.48 
1937 
May 16,9 8 270,499 21.08 46,374 
June 4 807 34 21.6 4 6 
Tuly ») 767 17.48 40.72 
Aug 7 2¢ ~ ] 6Y 4/ 
Sey . é 4 
©) 
1) 
I 
MI 
\ 
M 
( I 
: ‘ 
‘ Ar 
‘ , : 
\ Fe 
. . » . 
United States Imports of Guayule, 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex 
P 
Gua B Te I Latex ( 
I l I : D s s D i T Dollars 
1924 1 } 464 $ 16 237.1 7 864.05 
1925 ; 72 142 6,749 64 272 3,537.51 
19 4 ‘ 7.263 27.757 ; 304 4 686.7423 
192 8 ; 47 7,78 2,448,65 1,49 1,170.65 
1928 7 S ; 7.552 2,540,059 4,007 2,121,786 
1929 5 64 8,204 2,458,12 3.729 1.788,39 
193 47,388 4 34 071,403,244 4,458 1,508,786 
19 4 777 = 1,019, 67 888,909 
19 47.4 4.607 6lé ) 12 601.999 
193 69 5 99 944 29 ORs 1.833.671 
1934 8 438,209 4,987 943,752 13,107 3,643.22 
193 459 188,384 5,644 1,063,126 13,553 3,782,2 
193 ) R¢ 68 6,163 1,296,364 19,852 659,899 
10 tit? oa : 
1937 
May 2 7 ss 642 145.618 9 
rene 9,94 41,48 488 135,468 5 1,2 
uly l > ) 53 52 9908 ) 9? 
Aug 5,8 5.8 7 61 g 83 
Se; 4 90,8 2 214.5 83 
‘> ’ xj 





U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics ratsed to 


100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 




















— Figures on Monthly Basis , " — 
)33* 1934" 1935* 
| ~ a + 4 
Fe l Qe 40) 7 
NI 843 7 
\ 5.92 14.85 
\I 14.()7 4 )18 
] 0.74 40.147 1 
| 614 2.55 
\ $428 3.2) g 
{) + 
\ RR 4748 
De 7 ) ) 
I | > 4 
Re 
\ } I 7 ere € s¢ M 
( es re € 
Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(All Ouantities in Long 7 
( 5 Consumption 
I Produ % to 
Y l ‘ e Stocks* Year t Tons Crude Stocks* 
24,785 1933 99,560 81,602 19.9 20,746 
218 88 48 7,464 1934 10 100,597 22.2 23,079 
1 ) RB 22 ) 935 8 1 8*® 23.0° 25,069 
19,257 1936 $7 41,.486* 24.6* 19,000* 
~ } 4 16.354 19 7 4 - 
a ieuses on Menthiy Basie 
1937: 
lan.* 15.129 4.45 28.4 18,822 T $1* 128" 27.37 17 = 
Feb.* 92 14,578 28.1 18,490 A 13° F | ‘ 
Mar.* 14,462 15 1 28.9 16,45 Se e¢ 2 
Apr 13.884 15,607 30.1 14,04¢ Oct 849 4 6 23.5 
Ma 15,793 14,693 28.4 14,647 Nov $0¢ } 28.¢ 24,62 
June 16,052 14,414 27.8 14,535 De 4 26.3 26,2 
Jat 8,467 7 7 27,179 ] 
Fe 28.8 2 \ 
M 1 2 Se 
\, Q > @ ?) 
M 7.7 22,27 N 
] . } 21 0 De 
2 St $0 2 i hee of month or yea 
ep 
levis 
Note Figures for were revised on J] 37, a y 2 
1 Department of Commerce survey figures. 
~ ° . 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
(Bureau of Mines Statistics) 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
»36* i937 1938 
] $ } 35,176 Aug 7 
Fe ary 8 2 31,861 Septe 
Mar j 41.259 Oct , 
Apr $ ) 43.254 Nove ; < 
Ma 15.484 44,911 Decet - 
Tune 48.58 48,293 
Tu 8 50,704* I 1 48 g7 








Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 


(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 





Total 
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Saeuaeeesese | eyne=s Average Spot Closing Prices— 











AATANe Re —— St tt ot om 
N — 
|| Ribbed Smoked Sheet 
iE ibbe moke eets 
#| (New York Market) 
a1 85 
Average Price per Pound for Years 1911-1930 
Neo | S90 | te | Se MW | WON | es ce 
= So Ao; herr + == |+9 Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents 
| 1911 141.30 1915 65.85 1919 48.70 1923 29.45 1927 37.72 
xo - 2,10 | 1912 121.60 1916 72.50 1920 36.30 1924 26.20 1928 22.48 
= onic > | 1913 82.04 1917. 72.23 1921 16.36 1925 72.46 1929 20.55 
a aon Mon —— 1914 65.33 1918 60.15 1922 17.50 1926 48.50 1930 11.98 





-—— Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1930—— 
1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 







































































~~ 
S l 
£ Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
3 | Jan eri t 4.38 3.08 9.32 13.11 14.35 21.37 14.63 
2 | Fel peesne: ae 4.03 2.95 10.45 12.92 15.48 21.33 14.71 
— | ee 7.71 3.35 3.01 11.01 11,51 15.89 24.09 13.55 
~ | BOR 20046008 6.43 3.02 3.56 12.10 11.55 15.98 23.44 11.84 
~ | May .. « CO 3.09 4.95 13.2¢ 12.05 15.62 21.14 11.57 
_ £0.00 mse Tune 6.35 2.66 6.15 13.51 12.57 15.85 19.29 12.57 
3 wen Sta [=< 6.37 2.89 8.01 14.60 12.10 16.4 18.8 1 
a . . (eee senes 5.38 3.63 7.31 15.47 11.9 16.25 18.37 
* OT | Ee a 5.08 84 7.30 15.36 11.55 16.46 18.55 
~ ai hace eae . 
Raavyz | SeVeez mht Poh | oO 1.87 65 7.64 13.96 12.62 16.55 16.28 
& N 4.65 $4 866 13.04 13.15 17.97 14.60 
WS | Styos + | soe . ost | et De 4.64 3.24 8.87 12.98 13.28 20.01 15.41 
~ SlsSexes | SEez2 =| en [ou Average ’ ; 
ne for Year ¢ } 5.9 12.92 12.37 16.41 19.39 
~ ao ae | © S\2O. wp - 
3 > oO tTt.0— 
_— N o-oo OF et on ot es 
re | f Ribbed 
to tes S\N eo 20 as he ts ‘ 
x eee | London Closing Prices of Ribbec 
h Senden A 3 | C Oru t ee hs 
\ AAG | on eos = res ee 
~ i 
~ oeeleiise fBterperyse | Smoked Sheets 
» San oa Sovne |na lane = e 
~ 4 al P42 Wetueean se | eo |e SS js 
= tT 
Y f Fa - . a > 
> o wml ee loe weet | seve | st | toes ie a tt In Pence Per Pound) 
on aes Lowes | orae asa |S2,a)2225 aaa | 2 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
A Das May June July Aug Da May June July Aug 
OL [Res | eyesee | Stak | oe serve ; _- 17 ; ~ 
_— MOOOOWMO “=~ FAIoo Lo i+ Teo | 6 é > Yg S > / 
a he INanaeS [oe lo m= |: ; - 19 : . 
a= \stete, 2 | aoe _— ~~ - Sn st Og fO 2000 020 st o. ri ~ y 
= inwms jeens =~ TN  AwnwmnDwos TT. oe : - , - 
i —o mt mae INA at ene hee “oe | : oS = 
v 7 - 23 
®& = ho * PRO ST \.9.90 DON. me t = X / 4 . ( j 
3 Soe tow to ——me pees t+5 9 5 7 5 5 7 
wa  gpapes Leones ft ae ~ = ont ot —— get ‘ 5% y | 2 7 
l 7% 27 ( 7 
SD 5 ok | ES we | | recov | oye NP ote. . : - 4 : 4 
=i |] OOCORD = NSA | OO | 9 TtSeNnlt 57% 7 29 8 
E ; +) ne {se 
CONS Oe | NW 2.90 00 2.90 lors < - 
& n> ae < ~m | on | amas loo pe + yeah = = - | 5 5 7% 
ome od on oud exe Nin lame eee _ mp Ce qu on 1] 
a ae Q at in ; || ———Average Monthly Price Per Pound ————— 
on aoe | os > oe = pe —~ | 
fh =awie OH he | eben pe fee. =| ean! |] 1935 1936 1937 1938 1935 1936 1937 1938 
— ae Month Pence Pence Pence Pence Mont} Pence Pence Pence Pence 
= ow £1 XSI | are * | 0 | mte aE ag S00 , | Jan. 6.434 ) 7 Aug. 5.696 7.581 8.830 
=nmnloslla Q—m (=| oS a ee | Feb 6.292 Sept. ... 5.508 7.577 8.935 
i come be | | Nagas lata le meee | | Mar. 745 Oct. ... 6.130 7.898 7.855 
r=) a ~ | Apr 5.604 Nov. ... 6.308 8.572 7.080 
o |SSSS/ 8 | SESE | EK | S w<2 || May 822 De 6.340 9.580 7.332 
» Ol | ND J=2tq2 | 22 |= Siz lar ls | lune ¢ 7 Average ae oe 
ba ~ July 5.801 for Year 5.976 7.713 9.424 
RC sorte SN pe st OO <ef® 00 z eo - | 
-. Gh ene | wu aa Nae” 9 — ar... 
Ry Ainms | oSna Save |Nseleru =esesis i 
= . + 
. . -. | Spot Cl Cotton P 
? meeeset ter sseeyst. | po osing Cotton Prices 
—_ oo —— Nt ro Aor TT. - -* 
z NANNNeSS RS eee fT 
a - " ’ , 
= ae a . (Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
mis =| |Szes (53 | Pipe 
- a1 lanes [Ae] 2 <=2 ~ Recent Daily Price Per Pound 
Oo | 
2. gortasc® | \s0,'0 | wo oF Sno 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
TD Onn | on | An ing = = —eh | Date June July Aug Date June July Aug Date June July Aug 
=a ern iain ict - —— 1] 1 "7.239 9.01 8.61 1] 8.24 8.79 22 8.68 8.83 
~ P - | 2 784 9.12 8.59 12 8.84 4 8.77 8.92 
— - x me pe r wie " Qn? Q ky 13 8.16 8.67 24 gg? 
on son | | oconen = S eaoe Semel ay | 4 Q0¢ 8.61 14 8.29 8.68 5 8.85 8.87 
i sed - S 103 8.52 15 833 869 ? 2 79 
V2 i weix onsen a 1 6 7.29 »21 8 53 1¢ 239 864 27 8.81 Q 7¢ 
Tw -)- Si ntri pe |] 7 7.89 9.04 17 8.43 28 8.82 8.67 
oe ———e | XS 89 9.17 &.3 18 8.51 8.72 9g 8.85 8.67 
. ) 8.11 ) Q 3% 19 8.81 30) S280 8.72 
es STESS | F - 1 2 19 g 4 0) 62 8.74 31 
ee ~ 21 71 8.88 
mmo oat | Je, s0 soe OS | ceesemny | ye | —Average Monthly Price Per Pound 
N us 5 ed | oon oO he ) SAWON [in an | — " 
si li ia acne cad . sit ine teeth ni 1936 1937 1938 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
! ” r) 2 “ 2 not | 4 al 
SRE | ee |S } =< SR SKS | SSS | R= | Jan 11.91 13.06 8.57 Aug. ... 11.48 12.28 10.41 
aa i oe | Seceeecateet lorena == Fe 11.53 13.15 8.91 Sept. ... 10.80 12.31 9.02 
er : : a Ma 11.43 14.46 8.92 Oct. ... 11.28 12.30 8.42 
Pm ° . Apr. 11.71 14,23 8.76 Nov. «.+ 12.01 12.23 7.96 
. ° ° ; | May 11.68 13.34 8.50 EG. vee 33.97 12.53 8.26 
. ; : z | Tune 12.02 12.7 8.38 Average 
© >tasecss > 20 SE ee > July 13.11 12.2¢ 8.85 for Year 11.88 12.11 11.44 
Ae t=s=orcy a > ww Hesse 
- 4=—=—<70Z— > = af 













Stocks of Crude Rubber 
(All fi 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. S. 


jyures are wn long tons) 


ON HAND 
ON HA ) AFLOAT AND AFLOAT 
i 19 37 ) 
| ? 
| 4 4 41,79 
Vl ! ~ 4 ) 4 
‘ 1 248.219 34 
| 
\ 4 3 
‘> 7 
D 
* Revised 
STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(No. « ns im lWhap ind wehouses, not including Latex) 
Live 

\ ) l 
| 7 41,8 7 
" 
M 2 
. = 
‘4 
‘ 
; 

(Figures from the Rubber Trade Association of London) 


IN OTHER CENTRES 


the Int'l Rubber Regulation Committee) 


STOCKS 


(Figures from Statistical Bulletin of 


Penang Para and 
; Malaya? Ceylon ?* Holland Manaos 
AY ' 
J . 
Aug 3 
a, © ] $3 
r) , Q 
N 
De * 
» At 
; e 
ke 
M l 
\ 
M 
' Dealers’ and Port Stocks. ? Inside Regulated Areas * Dealers’ Stocks Only 
© Re vise 
RUBBER STOCKS AFLOAT 
Afloa Afloat for All Other * Total * 
Unite ates Lurope Afloat Afloat 
Ey 1937 
Apt 4,4 7,060 124,000 
Ma 8,54 958 117,000 
June 4,70 8 125,000 
Jul 4 ] 2 144,000 
A st $ 4 14( 0 
Se ‘ 141,0 
() 4 13 
N 7 
Dec ] 
Fy 
la 
Fe } . 
M +] 10 
\ é } 
M ) ( 
| ‘ 

* Total Afloat is an arbitrary estimate based on 1% months’ shipments as 
adopted by the Department of Commerce 4ll Other Afloat is determined by 
subtracting the amount of stocks in transit to the Lnited States and Europe 
from the estimated total 

»_. Preliminary estimate 

TOTAL PRINCIPAL WORLD STOCKS 

(Figures from the Survey of Current Business) 
At ‘ ) 1 . 1937 Q 
Jat 2 4 249* ° 
} Q 1 . ) 42* 
Ma rg 83°312 447856" 68 
As é 7.1 { . ) } 
M 4 ° 7 ° 
Tune 4 . 
] 679 l $ 78 
Aug 80.644 { $62* 
Senrte } 1 sO 4 g o* 
Oct r $86.1 a* 
Nove 7 wa 491 - 
De er eT 837° 7 = 
Mont! \ ° ° 


* Revised 





U.S. Tire and Tube Statistics 


(All F 
A 





THE RUBBER AG 































toures Represent Thousands ) 


UTOMOBILE CASINGS 


Production Figures on Quarterly Basis 











Quarter 
Jan.-Mar $ ¢ 5 13,437 1 7.7 
Apr.-Tut ) 12.98 4.412 13.5¢ ] 7 
| Sent ] 4 ) 14,707 822 
Oct.-De 8,117 }, 10,4 2 

I 7 + 4 47.2 ) 3 S < 
Shipment Figures on Quarterly Basis 
Quartet 1931 932 1933 1934 1935 1 
Jan.-Mar 11,268 8,7¢ 6,981 10,730 1 7 
Apr.-Tune 15.919 18.021 15.139 14.99 1 7 
luly-Sept $354 8.141 13,707 11.648 1 
0 DD 8 2¢ 1 4 
I 44,092 
Inventory Figures * 
Ouat 133 1934 1 
lan.-Ma 1 1 ) 878 7.290 1 51 ] x 

Apr.-! r 4 99 r 19 
l Sept 8 dé 7 $19 8 2R8 ) 

0) De 7 7 644 2 22g 4 ) 7 

Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
\ 4.9 
NM Q4 5 2 
| F l 7 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Production Figures on Quarterly Basis 
‘> te / ] 19 ? l 133 19 4 19 

lan.-M 2 1 1 6,230 12,8 
Apr.-Jur 88 11,913 13,001 13,19 
] Se 14,35¢ 1( l 
ie) D 7 ) 89] 

I g 587 $6.2 4 
Shipment Figures on Quarterly Basis 
() rte +37 932 1933 1934 5 

lan.-Ma l 5 2.918 f 9 1 4 
\pr.- Tune $ l 7 ] +. 
| Sept 2 7 13,37 1.54 1 
Oct.- De } 9 - ( 

I 7,911 4 $4 > 
Inventory Figures 
) rte 133 1934 

lar Ma 7 448 9 1 
\ | 7 97 g 1 
| Ne 7 R 7 ) 7 2 
Oct.-De $9 7,815 ) 12 g : 

Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 

Ay + 7 2,142 4.746 l 
M 8 +,.919 7 
| é 504 g 1 

Base € ts eceived R er Ma ict Ass 
H turers at « ‘ t ate 
Automobile Production 
——United States. ———Canada———\ 
Passenger Passenger Grand 
Total Cars Trucks Total Cars Trucks Total 

ree 4,357,384 3,826,613 530,771 242,382 196,737 45,645 4,599,944 
a ~«csée 5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,715 

ae ewes 3,355,986 2,814,452 540,534 154,192 125,442 28,750 3,510,178 

2. Reve 2,389,730 1,973,090 416,640 82,621 63,477 19,144 2,472,351 

Pe scans 1,370,678 1,135,493 235,187 60,816 50,718 10,098 1,431,494 

1933° 1,920,057 1,573,512 346,545 65,924 53. 12,069 1,992.126 
234° 2,753,111 2,177,919 575,192 116,852 92 24,205 2,869,963 
935* 946,934 3,252,244 694,690 172,877 135,5 37,315 4,119,811 

6° 454,115 3,669,528 784,587 162,159 128, 33,790 4,616,274 
7* $808,974 3,915,889 893,085 207, 152,631 54,369 5,015,974 
re 

O 87 2 31,214 = 8,1 7,378 725 

Nov 5 28 64.727 -:16.57 7 7 

De 4 244,38 81.849 { R 

| . 155.505 54.001 7.624 Q 27 

Fe . X 3 $7,143 l 

M 7 47.731 802 2 

May 4 g 7 121 1 4 4 

June 7 136.5 8.134 = ig 
* Revised , 

Note: U. S. figures represent factory sales; Canadian figures represent 


production. 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 


-——BRITISH MALAYA '—, 





Gross Exports British 
Gross inus India & Sara- North Tava & Sumatra Other 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma ® wak ¢ Borneo*® Siam ‘* Madura E.Coast D.E.I. 
1923 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 
924 259,706 108.524 151,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42.446 54,497 80,347 
925 316,825 «8,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 5,424 5.377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 
926 391,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6.079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 
927 371,322 182,845 188,477 55,356 11,321 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 
928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 
1929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 
1930 547,043 133,876 413,167 76,970 10,782 10,309 6,781 4,251 69,755 79,396 115,254 
931 319,740 125,506 394,234 61,769 8,470 10,451 6,247 4,218 75,952 87,747 116,009 
932 478.252 92.539 385,713 48.973 3,888 6,960 4,664 3,451 61,312 79,837 85,871 
933 573,412 167,377 406,035 63,351 4,527 10,874 7,555 7.765 73,851 91.861 149,659 
1934 677,361 211,803 465,558 79,746 10,492 17,233 11,103 17,545 87,400 112,058 175,470 
1935 590,319 174,652 415,667 54,316 13,968 19,465 8,885 28,327 57,488 78,325 139,297 
936 520,286 167,799 352,487 49,692 14,724 21,243 8,177 33,702 61,307 84,577 152,205 
7 681,638 213,44¢ 468,192 70.353 17,015 25.922 13,213 35.551 83.978 125,969 208,699 
1937: 
i 41,571 16,956 24,615 4,514 1,066 4,015 1,234 3,849 5,136 7,962 13,067 
Fe 8,058 ] 418 24,010 5,603 1,876 2,01: 790 3,554 5,484 7,616 12,486 
Ma 68 19,579 39,989 7,049 2,034 1,425 1,239 3,873 7,856 11,817 19,903 
Ay 8 8 17,13¢ 41,582 3,419 1,186 2,960 783 1,899 6,999 8,916 15,944 
May 51,1 17,351 33,802 4,607 1,007 742 778 2,238 7,530 8,939 20,835 
June 8 2 14 31,195 5,149 1,092 1,890 813 2,933 8,269 12,290 24,804 
luly 71,8 6,1 45.763 6,279 966 2,543 1,414 175 7,912 11,557 23,520 
Aug 64,525 21,29 43,130 7,308 605 1,624 1,189 2,999 6,785 11,563 21,014 
Sent 67.414 19.0¢ 48.349 5 2304 1,092 659 969 3 173 6.402 10,862 19.611 
0 9. ) 11,858 47 .4€ 6.701 1,248 523 1,505 2.352 6.587 12,172 14,188 
Nov. 8 12,39 45,454 +,391 2,135 2,517 1,327 549 6,3 10,00 11,596 
De 56,79 13,949 42,842 9,529 2,708 3,009 1,172 2,957 9,108 12,272 11,731 
] 47.98 7 078 g 5.013 1,379 3.485 ] 7 897 4,47 283 2,501 
} 8 11,874 5 1,42 g 18 266 6, 793 12,023 
M 119 84 834 1,247 1,564 85 2,837 668 10,15¢ 15,284 
Apr. { 9.158 44,70 1,951 1,347 1,728 158 g 5,967 10,081 12,274 
May 10,32 27,92 2,864 1,28 1,648 815 2,554 } 5 515 9,741 
| r 14,39 7 4 7 1,324 2,441 ti YR 4.519 7,788 11,899 
(‘) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported D.E.I.’ 
rubber is largely wet native rubber. which is reduced about one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923. 1,117 in 1924, 
3,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926. 2.439 in 1927, 1,437 in 1928, 2.670 in 1929, and 
1,274 in 1930. (?) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber 
exported as latex is not included—such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons 


in 1923, 93 tons in 1924, 6 tons in 1925, 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927, 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 





1924, 


1.302 tons in 


Kingdom, France, 


rubber. 


and 


Germany, 
(*) This total includes the third column 


2,656 


tons 


Indo- 
China ® 
5,067 


latex 


in 1930. 


Amazo 
Vallev 


16,765 


ent SoS 
— 
oO 


1x 


+. 
+ 


963 


2,011 


is not 


1927, 
(*) Calculated 
viz., United 

and 


All 
Other * 
7,856 

9,065 
13,797 
16,017 
15,633 
10, 690 


whi 


1,459 tons 


319 


World 
Toral' 


406,415 
429,366 
514,487 
621,530 
606,474 
653,794 
853,894 
814,241 
792,203 
702,818 
846,312 
1,008,663 
864,574 
845,431 
1,120,576 


70,495 
69,136 
100,966 
88,270 
85,439 
93,815 
110,562 
101,025 
105,204 
99,071 
92,838 


103,755 


79,613 
81,056 
80,209 
86,644 
64,286 


67,633 


are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
inciuded 
basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923. 
2,239 tons in 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 
1929, 
import statistics of principal consuming countries. 
Belgium and Netherlands. 
ior British 


ch on a 


1,008 tons ir 


in 1928, 


irom official 
States. United 
includes guayule 
Malava. “Gross 


and all the figures shown for the other territories. 








and 1 ton in 1928, and practically none in 1929, 1930 and 1931. (*) Official Exports minus Imports,’ 
statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (5) Exports from “Other * Figure is provisiona!; final figure will be shown when available 
Note: ANNUAL Figures Are More Accurate; THEY ARE REVISED AT THE END OF THE FOLLOWING YEAR. 
T ‘ . * . . ’ = 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) Scandi- Czecho 
United United France Canada Japan Russia Australia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
States? Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (cd) ) lands (abcdf) (g) (abcd) Total 
1919 238,407 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 343,808 
192¢ 249,530 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 371,409 
1921 179,736 42.087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,27 2,245 569 300,620 
1922 296,594 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,493 2,643 172 —3,807 1,77 589 567 396,222 
1923 301,527 12,700 27,392 18,519 13,277 15,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 409,173 
1924 319,103 —11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 —807 3,178 944 1,379 416,203 
1925 385,596 4,061 32,956 33,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 520,274 
1926 399,981 84,865 34,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 617,957 
1927 403,472 60,249 34,271 38,892 26,405 20,521 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 632,768 
1928 407,572 4,846 36,498 37,855 30,447 25,621 12,433 15,134 8,430 7,958 2,243 4,418 3,178 3,138 599,771 
1929 528,608 122,675 55,093 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 9,445 3,022 6,440 864 4,650 894.638 
1930 458,036 120,069 68,503 45,488 28,793 33,039 18,639 16.387 5,354 10,635 2,924 7,710 2,400 4,468 822,445 
1931 475,993 86,170 46,466 39,688 25,261 43,483 10,149 30,671 7,649 11,009 2,220 6,360 2,605 7,717 794,641 
1932 393,844 44,086 42,506 45,121 20,917 56,027 14,469 30.637 12,576 9,519 2,851 7,262 4.359 9,444 693,618 
1933 398,365 73,335 61,953 54,120 19,332 66,831 19,341 29,830 13,534 11,166 1,243 7,831 5,520 10,402 772,803 
1934 439,172 158,482 49,560 59,330 28,439 69,905 21,398 47.27 9,642 9,115 3,758 12,418 6.900 10,999 926,389 
1935 455,758 128,829 51.450 62.899 26.870 57,567 21.880 37,572 9,978 7,593 4,068 11,878 8,140 11,245 895,727 
193¢ 475.359 2,591 57,032 71,794 27,871 61,223 16,534 30.967 14,109 9,648 888 11,236 6,668 8,772 791,510 
37 592° 394 92,707 59°87] 98,171 36.088 62,311 24,733 28,904 19,164 14,970 4,343 4,680 2,400 13,063 1,063,798 
937 
Feb. 44,398 —222 5,296 7,911 1,271 6,630 1,502 3,048 304 1,363 245 452 00* 837 73.235 
Mar. 39.888 343 5.347 7,668 2,612 6,935 2,119 3,598 1,293 1.641 371 709 00* 601 73,325 
Apr. 42,066 3,808 5.291 8,664 1,343 5,837 1,669 1,532 1,058 1,069 362 1,070 200* 1,445 75.414 
May 48,506 6,100 5,558 6,706 4,187 8,596 2,772 1,886 1,290 2,113 361 1,576 200* 925 90,776 
lune 48,972 5.157 6.010 6,469 3,791 7,608 1,958 3,940 2.226 1,630 521 i,802 200* 1,150 91,434 
July 43,018 10,628 4,306 7,860 1,946 4,851 2,719 2.150 1,902 851 497 1.409 200* 753 83,090 
Aug 49.485 15,757 4,488 8,752 3,506 4,409 2,569 1,226 2.153 1.013 382 1,386 200* 1,692 97,018 
Sept. 56.685 15,671 4,820 10,595 2,396 3,666 1,941 1,391 3,18 1,258 337 1,648 200* 1,369 105,161 
Oct 52,926 11,899 4,278 8,07¢ 5,998 2,059 951 2,500* 2,470 967 367 1,535 200* 988 95,214 
54,135 12,878 4,31 8,848 4,787 1,368 2,857 2.500* 1.935 925 313 7 On* Q4¢ 96,873 
Dec. 69,660 10,655 5,736 9,580 2,619 1,995 1,976 2,500* 767 1.286 318 1,008 200* 1,890 110,190 
45,59 15.458 4.769 6,314 1,789 4,935 1,857 2.693 574 1,257 300 1,239 200* 1,102 86,083 
40.97 16,50 5.45¢ 959 615 3,173 2,053 2.341 78 974 534 1,114 200* 1,771 82,843 
\ 42,075 15,911 4.24 10,768 2.123 6,222 1,365 2,162 1,043 61 342 1,088 200* 1,324 90,429 
,87 14,¢ 5,757 ,497 999 5,456 2,397 4,281 64 904 449 971 200* 920 75,994 
\ 27.209 14.675 5.169 9.595 » 54 5.000* 2.422 2.( « 1.053 1,137 41 1,283 200* 957 74,264 





b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not deducted 
n monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reciaimed rubber. e—O?!- 
ficial statistics ot rutber imports by Soviet Russia. i—Iincluding Norway. 
Sweden, Denmark and Finiand. g—United Kingdom and Frencn exports to 

Note: ANNUAL Ficures ArE More AccCURATE: 


a—Including gutta percha. 


THEY 


spain except in vears prior to 1923. 
per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta 2ercna and to reduce to basis of 


net weight. 


t1i0n. 


ArE REVISED AT THE END 


* Figure is provisional; 
OF THE FOLLOWING 


YEAR. 


p—French imports have been reduced 12 


>United States imports of guayule are included in this compila- 
final figure will be shown when available. 
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The WHERE-1O-BUY Section 

of THE RUBBER AGE in which are 
listed the Products and Services of 
the Leading Suppliers to the Industry. 























THE RUBBER ACE 





If what you are seeking is not listed 
here, write to the Service Department 
of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 


St.. New York, N. Y. 








ling Materials _ 





ACCELERATORS— 


El-Sixty, Ureka C, Guantal, Ureka, A-1, 
A-10, A-19, A-32, A-100, Pipsolene, Pip- 
Pip, DPG, R.2 

ANTIOXIDANTS — Flectols B. H, White 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Laboratories Div. 
1012 Seeond National Bidg., Akron, Ohio 











AERO BRAND 
RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 
American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


RATES 


for Listings in this Section 
* 


$5.00 per listing per month. 


10% Discount if 2 listings per month 


are used. 


15% Discount for 3 or more listings 


per month. 


Copy Subject to Style Regulations. 


No cuts accepted. 





CATALPO—The universal and 
standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Rector Street. New York City 











CHEMICALS 
Carbon Black—Clay—Colors 
Accelerators—Sulphur 
Stocks Carried At All Times 
Ernest Jacoby & Co. 


79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 











ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 26 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 





CARBON BLACK 
CONTINENTAL 


The Newest Name in Carbon Black offers 
CONTINENTAL DUSTLESS 
CONTINENTAL COMPRESSED 
CONTINENTAL UNCOMPRESSED 


Continental Carbon Company 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 











CHEMICALS 


ter Rubber For Industry Generaliy 


Acceierators Acids Lates 
Antiesidants Oil of Myrbane Lotai 
Speciaities Aniline Oi Diseersions 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Div. of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 
1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











ANTIMONY _Pentasulphide, 
golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 


Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 





CARBON BLACK— Aerfored 


Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 


J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 


CHEMICALS and Minera! 


Ingredients——Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes, 

Colors. Heavy Caleined Magnesia. Car- 

bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 
Standard Since 189@ 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 




















ASBESTINE—Specially pre- 
pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 

SOLE PRODUCERS 


International Pulp Co. 


t! Park Row New York City 


CARBON BLACK 
SUPREME—the up-to-date 
standard for rubber 


Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. 


Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Goodyear Ave. Melrose, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 














CALCENE—The Ideal low 


gravity, white reinforcing pigment. 
Gives high tensile and elongation 
properties with exceptionally good 
resistance to tear and abrasion. 


The Columbia Alkali Corporation 


BARBERTON, O1110 


CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 
UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 


New York @® Akron @ Chicago 


COLORS—for Rubber 


Fine organie colore—Reds, Blues, Oranges, 
Violets, Greens—or any shade to meet your 
requirements—also Rubber Dispersed Colors 


Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 
Rosenbank, Staten Island, N. Y. 
820 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 

Agents in Principal Cities 























CARBON BLACK—Micronex 


the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 


Binnev & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 

















CARBON BLACK 


WITCO DISPERSO 
and DUSTLESS and a 
Complete Line of High Quality 
Rubber Chemicals 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 








COLORS 
BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER- 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 


For All Cures 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Laboratories Div. 
1012 Second National Building 
Akron. Oh 








THE 











MARKET PLACE Section Continued on Next Page 













































